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Address to International Labor Organization 


A PARLIAMENT FOR MAN’S JUSTICE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Before the Delegates of the International Labor Organization Conference, White House, Washington, D. C. 
November 6, 1941 


AKING part in a conference of the International 

Labor Organization is not a new experience for me. 

It was exactly at this time of the year, in 1919, that 
the I. L. O. had its first conference in Washington. And 
at that time apparently some one had fallen down on the 
job of making the necessary physical arrangements for the 
conference. And at last some one picked on the then Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy to help. I had to find office space 
in the Navy Building, as well as supplies and typewriters, 
etc., to get that conference started. 

I well remember that in those days the I. L. O. was still 
a dream. ‘To many it was a wild dream. Who had ever 
heard of governments getting together to raise the standards 
of labor on an international plane? Wilder still was the 
idea that the people themselves who were directly affected 

the workers and employers of the various countries— 
should have a hand, with government in determining these 
labor standards. 

And so twenty-two years have passed. The I. L. O. has 
been tried and tested. It has passed childhood. It is now 
grown up. Through those extravagant years of the Nine- 
teen ‘Twenties it kept doggedly at the task of shortening the 
hours of labor, protecting women and children in agriculture 
and industry, making life more bearable for the merchant 
seamen and keeping the factories and mines of the world 
more safe and fit places for human beings to work in. 

And then through the long years of depression, from 
1929 on, it sought to bring about a measure of security 
to all workers by the establishment of things like unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old-age insurance systems; and again 
to set the wheels of industry in action through establish- 
ment of international public works, rational policies of mi- 
gration of workers, and the opening of the channels of 
world trade. 


Now for more than two years you have weathered the 
vicissitudes of a world at war. Though Hitler’s juggernaut 
has crowded your permanent staff out of its own home in 
Geneva, here in this new world, thanks in large part, I 
like to think, to the efforts of our friend, John Winant, 
you have been carrying on. And when this world struggle 
is over, you will be prepared to play your own part in 
formulating those social policies upon which the permanence 
of peace will so much depend. 

Today, you, the representatives of more than thirty-three 
nations, meet here in the White House for the final session 
of your conference. It is appropriate that I recall to you, 
who are in a full sense a parliament for man’s justice, some 
words that were written in this house by a President who 
gave his very life for the cause of justice. Nearly eighty 
years ago, Abraham Lincoln said: “The strongest bond 
of human sympathy, outside of the family relation, should 
be one uniting all working people, of all nations, and tongues, 
and kindreds.” 

The essence of our struggle today is that man shall be 
free. There can be no real freedom for the common man 
without enlightened social policies. In the last analysis, they 
are the stakes for which democracies are today fighting. 

So your concern is the concern of all democratic peoples. 
To many of your member States, adherence to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization has meant great sacrifice. There 
is no greater evidence of the vitality of the I. L. O. than the 
loyal presence here today of the representatives of the na- 
tions which suffer under the lash of the dictator. I welcome 
those representatives especially. 

I extend the hand of courage to the delegates of those 
labor organizations whose leaders are today languishing 
in concentration camps for having dared to stand up for the 
ideals without which no civilization can live. Through 
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you, the delegates from these despoiled lands, the United 
States sends your people this message: ““You have not been 
forgotten; you will not be forgotten.” 

We in the United States have so far been called upon 
for extremely limited sacrifices, but even in this country 
we are beginning to feel the beginnings of the pinch of war. 
Some of these names may be unfamiliar to you, but the 
workers of Manitowac, Wis., for example, who used to 
make aluminum utensils, have had to sacrifice their jobs 
in order that we may send planes to Britain and Russia and 
China. Rubber workers in a hundred scattered plants have 
had to sacrifice their opportunities for immediate employ- 
ment in order that there may be ships to carry planes and 
tanks to Liverpool and Archangel and Rangoon. 

‘Tens of thousands of automobile workers are being shifted 
to other jobs in order that the copper which might have 
been used in automobiles may carry its deadly message from 
the mills of Connecticut to Hitler. And, with all this, still 
we have not yet made very large substantial sacrifices in the 
United States. , 

We have not, like the heroic people of Britain, had to 
withstand a deluge of death from the skies. Nor can we 
even grasp the full extent of the sacrifices that the people of 
China are making in their struggle for freedom from ag- 
gression. We have in amazement witnessed the Russians 
oppose the Nazi war; oppose that war machine for four 
long months and more—oppose it at the price of uncounted 
dead and a scorched earth. 

Most heroic of all, however, has been the struggle 
of the common men and women of Europe, from Norway 
to Greece, against a brutal force from which there will be 
forever an inadequacy on the part of that force to crush the 
fight for freedom. 

As far as we in the United States are concerned, that 
struggle shall not be in vain. The epic stand of Britain, of 
China and of Russia receive the full support of the free 
peoples of the Americas. The people of this nation and 
of all the rest of the American republics insist upon their 
right to join in the common defense. 

To be sure, there are still some misguided, unenlightened, 
and that’s putting it politely, some people of that kind 
among us—thank God they are but few—both industrialists 
and leaders of labor, who place personal advantage above 
the welfare of their nation. There are still a few who place 
their little victories over one another above triumph against 
Hitlerism. There are still some who place the profits that 
they may make from civilian orders above their obligation 
to the national defense. And there are still some who de- 
liberately delay defense, delay defense output, by using their 
economic power to force the acceptance of their demands 
rather than use the established machinery for the mediation 
of industrial disputes. 

Yes, they are but few. They do not represent the great 
mass of American workers and employers. The American 
people have made an unlimited commitment that there shall 
be a free world. And against that commitment no individual 
and no group shall prevail. 

The American workman doesn’t have to be convinced 
that the defense of the democracies is his defense. Some 
of you, from the conquered countries of Europe, some of you 
from China, have told this difference with the eloquence of 
anguish; told of all that you have struggled for—the social 
progress that you and your fellow-men have achieved—and 
how it’s being obliterated by the barbarians. 

I need not tell you that one of the first acts of the Fascist 
and Nazi dictators—at home and in conquered countries— 
was to abolish free trade unions and to take away from 


the common people the right of association. Labor alone 
did not suffer. Free associations of employers were also 
abolished. Collective bargaining has no place in their system ; 
neither has collaboration of labor and industry and govern- 
ment. 

Nor need I tell you that the Nazi Labor Front is not a 
labor union, but an instrument to keep labor in a state of 
permanent subjection. Labor under the Nazi system has 
become the slave of the military state. 

To replace Nazi workers at the front, at home I mean, 
they've gone to the front to ship labor back home or to 
bring it from other countries. Nazi Germany, for example, 
has imported about 2,000,000 foreign civilian laborers. ‘They 
have changed the occupied countries into great slave areas 
for the Nazi rulers. And at this moment Berlin is the prin- 
cipal slave-market of all the world. 

The American workman has no illusions about the fate 
that awaits him; awaits his free labor organizations, if 
Hitler should win. He knows that his own labor and the 
very safety of the people of the United States cannot be 
assured in a world that is not half labor, half slave, and 
half free, but a world that is three-quarters slave and only 
one-fourth free. He knows that we must furnish arms to 
Britain, to Russia, and to China and that we must do it 
now—today. 

And we know by now that our place—the place of the 
whole Western Hemisphere, for example—the place in the 
Nazi scheme for world domination has been marked on 
the Nazi time-table. The choice we have to make is this: 
Shall we make our full sacrifices now, produce to the limit, 
deliver our products today and every day to the battlefields 
of the entire world? Or, shall we remain satisfied with our 
present rate of armament output, postponing the day of 
real sacrifice—as did the French—until it is too late? 

The first is the choice of realism—realism in terms of 
three shifts a day; the fullest use of every vital machine, 
every minute of every day and every night; realism in terms 
of staying on the job and getting things made, and entrust- 
ing industrial grievances to the established machinery of 
collective bargaining—the machinery set up by a free people. 

The second choice is the approach of the blind and deluded 
who think that perhaps we could do business with Hitler. 
From them, | mean for them, there is: “plenty of time.” 
To be sure, many of these misled individuals honestly 
believe that if we should later find that we can’t do busi- 
ness with Hitler, we will roll up our sleeves later—later— 
later. And their tombstones, the tombstones of those people, 
would, under such circumstances, bear the inscription “too 
late.” 

In the process of our working and fighting for victory 
we must never permit ourselves to forget the goal that is 
beyond victory. The defeat of Hitlerism is necessary so 
that there may be freedom; but this war, like the last war, 
will produce nothing but destruction unless we prepare for 
the future now. We plan now for the better world that 
we aim to build. 

If that world is to be a place in which peace is to pre- 
vail, there must be more abundant life for the masses of the 
people of all countries. In the words of the document that 
you know of under the name of the Atlantic Charter, we 
“desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic advancement 
and social security.” 

There are so many millions of people in this world who 
have never been adequately fed and clothed and housed. 
By undertaking to provide a decent standard of living for 
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these millions, the free peoples of the world can furnish 
employment to every man and every woman who seeks a 
job. 

And so we are already engaged in surveying the im- 
mediate post-war requirements of a world whose economies 
have been disrupted by war. 

We are planning not to provide temporary remedies for 
the ills of a stricken world; we are planning to achieve 
permanent cures—to help establish a sounder world life. 

‘To attain these goals you and I know will be no easy 
task. Yes, their fulfillment will require “the fullest col- 
laboration between all nations * * *.” We have learned 
too well that social problems and economic problems are not 
eparate water-tight compartments in the international field 
any more than in the national sphere. In international, 
as in national affairs, economic policy can no longer be an 
end unto itself alone. It is merely a means for achieving 
octal objectives. 


There must be no place in the post-war world for special 
privilege for either individuals or nations. And again in 
the words of the Atlantic Charter: “All States, great and 
small, victor or vanquished” must have ‘access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 

In the planning of such international action the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, with its representation of labor 
and management, its technical knowledge and experience, 
will be an invaluable instrument for peace. Your organi- 
zation will have an essential part to play in building up a 
stable international system of social justice for all peoples 
everywhere. As part of your great world organization, the 
people of the United States are determined to respond fully 
to the opportunity and the challenge of this historic re- 
sponsibility, so well exemplified at this historic meeting in 
this historic home of an ancient democracy. 


The Position of Russia 


OUR CAUSE IS JUST; VICTORY WILL BE OURS! 
By PREMIER JOSEPH STALIN 
Delivered over the radio from Moscow, November 6, 1941 


WENTY-FOUR years have passed since the victory 

of the October Social Revolution and the establish- 

ment in our country of the Soviet system. We are 
now on the threshold of another, the twenty-fifth, year of the 
existence of the Soviet system. 

Usually at the celebration meetings devoted to the an- 
niversary of the October Revolution the results of our suc- 
cesses in the sphere of peaceful construction of the past year 
ire summed up, and, indeed, we are in a position to sum up 
these results, since our successes in the sphere of peaceful 
construction are increasing not only from year to year but 
from month to month. 

What these successes are and how big they are are known 
to all: to our friends as well as to our enemies. But the 
past year was not only a year of peaceful construction, it 
was also a vear of war against the German invaders who 
treacherously attacked our peace-loving country. Only dur- 
ing the first six months of the past year did we have the 
chance of pushing our peaceful constructive labor. During 
the second half of the year more than four months has passed 
in conditions of a fierce war against the German imperialists. 
The war has thus become a turning point in the development 
of our country for the past vear. 


CoUNTRY SERVES THE FRONT 


The war has considerably curtailed and in some branches 
completely stopped our peaceful constructive efforts. It has 
compelled us to reconstruct our works program, placing it 
on a war footing. It has transformed our country into a 
single all-embracing rear serving the front, serving our Red 
Army and our Navy. 

The period of peaceful construction has come to an end. 
The period of war for liberation against the German invader 
has begun. It is quite relevant, therefore, to ask the question 
what are the results of the war for the second half of the 
past year, or, strictly speaking, over more than four months 
of the second half of the past vear, and what are the tasks 


that confront us in this war for liberation. 


I already stated in one of my speeches at the beginning 
of the war that the war created a dangerous threat to our 
country, that a grave danger threatened our country, that 
it was necessary to understand and realize this danger and 
reconstruct our entire industry, placing it on a war footing. 

Now, in summing up the results of four months of the 
war, I must again state that this danger not only has not 
weakened but on the contrary has increased. The enemy has 
seized the greater part of the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and a number of other 
regions. He has penetrated to the Don, hangs like a black 
cloud over Leningrad and threatens our glorious capital, 
Moscow. 

The German Fascist invaders are plunging into our 
country, destroying towns and villages built by the labor 
of the workers, peasants and intellectuals of town and 
countryside. The Hitlerite hordes are killing and violating 
the peaceful inhabitants of our country, sparing neither wo- 
men, children nor the aged. 

Our brothers in the regions of our country seized by the 
Germans are groaning under the yoke of the German oppres- 
sors. Streams of enemy blood have been shed by the men 
of our army and navy in defending the honor and freedom 
of our native land, and in bravely repulsing the attacks of 
the infuriated enemy, they are showing examples of courage 
and heroism. 

Cais For RECKLESS 


But the enemy does not halt before sacrifices. He cares 
nothing whatever for the blood of his soldiers. He keeps 
throwing onto the front fresh units to replace those put out 
of commission and is straining every effort to capture Lenin- 
grad and Moscow before the advent of Winter, for he knows 
that for him the Winter has nothing good in store. 

For the four months of the war so far our losses in killed 
are 350,000, missing 378,000, and our wounded number 
1,020,000 men. For the same period the enemy has lost in 
killed, wounded and prisoners more than 4,500,000 men 
There can be no doubt that as a result of the four months 
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of the war, Germany, whose reserves of man power are 
already given out, has been weakened to a considerably 
greater degree than the Soviet Union. The full volume of 
our huge reserves is only now expanding. 

Undertaking the attack on our country, the German 
Fascist invaders calculated that they would certainly be able 
to finish with the Soviet Union in a month and a half to two 
months and succeed in this short period of time in reaching 
the Urals. It is not necessary to add that the Germans did 
not conceal this plan for a Blitz victory. Quite the contrary. 
They advertised it in every way. The facts, however, now 
show how this plan was wrong. Now this crazy plan must 
be considered a complete failure. 

How is one to explain that the Blitzkreig, which had been 
so successful in Western Europe, was not successful and 
collapsed in the East? What did the German Fascist strate- 
gists count on when they asserted that within two months 
they would finish with the Soviet Union and in a short 
period of time would reach the Urals? 

Their calculations were based in the first place on the 
earnest hopes of creating a general coalition against the 
U.S. S. R., of drawing Great Britain and the United States 
into this coalition by intimidating beforehand the ruling 
circles in these circles with the specter of revolution and in 
this way completely isolating our country from the other 
powers. 


Says FRENCH WERE INTIMIDATED 


The Germans knew that their policy of playing upon 
the contradictions between the classes in certain States and 
the contradictions between these States and the Soviet country 
had already produced results in France, the rulers of which 
allowed themselves to be intimidated by the specter of revolu- 
tion, refused to resist and, terror stricken, placed their native 
land under the heel of Hitler. The German Fascist strate- 
gists thought that the same thing would occur with Britain 
and the United States of America. 

The notorious Hess, properly speaking, was sent to Britain 
by the German Fascists for this very purpose—in order to 
persuade the British politicians to join in the general cam- 
paign against the U. S. S. R. 

But the Germans sadly miscalculated. Despite the efforts 
of Hess, Great Britain and the United States, far from 
joining the camp of the Fascist aggressors against the U. S. 
S. R., sided with the U.S. S. R. in its fight against Germany. 
rar from being isolated, the U. S. S. R. on the contrary 
found new allies in Great Britain, the United States and in 
the countries occupied by the Germans. 


Sees Fut Turn or TABLES 


It turned out that the German policy of playing on con- 
tradictions and intimidating with the specter of revolution 
had exhausted its possibilities and was no longer suited to 
the new situation. And not only is it no longer suitable, it 
is now fraught with great dangers for the German invaders. 
Hence, under new conditions of war it leads to diametrically 
opposite results. 

Second, the Germans counted on the instability of the 
Soviet system and on the instability of the Soviet rear, be- 
lieving that after the first serious blow and after the first 
reverses inflicted on the Red Army a conflict would break out 
between worker and peasant, that uprisings would take place, 
that the country would fall apart and that this would facili- 
tate the advance of the German aggressors right through to 
the Urals. 

But here also the Germans sadly miscalculated. The re- 
verses of the Red Army not only did not weaken but con- 


trarily strengthened still more the alliance between worker 
and peasant and re-established the existence of a firm friend- 
ship between the peoples of the U. S. S. R. 

More than that, they converted the family of peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. into a single indestructible unit, selflessly 
supporting its Red Army and its Red Navy. Never before 
has the Soviet Union been as stable as it is now. It is quite 
likely that any other State, having sustained such territorial 
losses as we have now, could not have stood the task and 
would have fallen into a decline. 

Since the Soviet system has so easily withstood this test 
and has consolidated its rear, this means that the Soviet 
system is now the most stable of all. 

Finally, the German aggressors counted on the weakness 
of the Red Army and Red Navy, believing that the German 
Army and the German Navy would be able by its very first 
blows to overwhelm and disperse our fighting forces, clearing 
their way for an unhindered advance into the interior of our 
country. But here again the Germans sadly miscalculated, 
over-estimating their own forces and underestimating ours. 

Of course, our Army and Navy are still young. They have 
been fighting for only four months. They have not yet had 
time to form regular cadres in the Army and Navy when 
they are confronted by an enemy with a cadres Army and 
Navy, which have already been waging war for almost two 
years. 

But in the first place the morale of our younger army is 
higher than that of the Germans, for it is defending its own 
native land from foreign invaders and believes in the justice 
of its cause, while the German Army is waging a war of 
annexation and plundering a foreign country without any 
chance of believing even for a moment in the justice of its 
base cause. 

There can be no doubt that the idea of defense of one’s 
native land, the very idea for which our people are fighting, 
must breed and actually does breed heroes, who constitute the 
Red Army, while the idea of seizure and plundering of 
foreign countries, for which, properly speaking, the Germans 
are waging this war, must and actually does breed in the 
German Army professional plunderers corrupt and devoid of 
any moral backbone. 

Second, while advancing into the interior of our country 
the German Army increases the distance separating it from 
its rear. It is compelled to operate in hostile surroundings. 
It is compelled to create a new rear in a foreign country, a 
rear that in addition is disrupted by guerrillas, which funda- 
mentally disorganize supplies to the German Army, makes 
it afraid of its rear and kills its faith in the stability of its 
— Russian Rear Firm 

Our army, on the other hand, operates among its own 
people, enjoying the steady support of its rear, has an assured 
supply of man-power, munitions, food and a firm faith in its 
rear. That is why our army proved stronger than the Ger- 
mans had believed and the German Army weaker than 
might have been expected, judging from the boastful procla- 
mations of the German invaders. 

The defense of Leningrad and Moscow, where our divi- 
sions recently destroyed some thirty regular German divi- 
sions, shows that in time of war for our native land there 
are forged, and already have been forged, new Soviet fighters 
—bomber pilots, artillerymen and trench mortar gun crews, 
infrantrymen and seamen who tomorrow will be the terror 
of the German Army. 

All this is true, of course, but it is also true that along 
with these favorable conditions there are also a number of 
unfavorable conditions prevailing for the Red Army, as a 
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consequence of which we have suffered temporary reverses, 
have been compelled to withdaw and compelled to give up 
to the enemy a number of regions. 

What are these unfavorable conditions? What are the 
causes of the temporary military reverses of the Red Army? 

One of them is the absence of a second front in Europe 
against the German Fascist armies. On the continent of 
Europe there are no armies of Great Britain or of the United 
States that wage war against the German Fascist troops, and, 
therefore, the Germans do not have to split their forces and 
fight on two fronts in the West as well as in the East. 

This circumstance means that the Germans, considering 
their rear in the West secure, have the possibility of moving 
all their troops and the troops of their European allies against 
our country. The situation is now such that our country 
is waging a war of liberation alone, with nobody’s military 
assistance against the united front of Germans, Finns, Ru- 
manians, Italians and Hungarians. 

‘The Germans boast of their temporary successes and laud 
their armies to the heavens. Their leader asserts that “Army 
for army the Germans can always defeat the Red Army in 
battle.” But these assertions are but empty boasts. Because, 
if such is the case, why is it that the Germans have resorted 
to using the help of the Finns, the Rumanians, the Italians 
and Hungarians against the Red Army, which is now fight- 
ng exclusively with its own forces, with no military assist- 
ance from the outside? 


Prepicts A SECOND FRONT 


There is no doubt that the absence of a second front in 
furope against the Germans considerably relieves the position 
of the German Army, nor can there be any doubt that the 
appearance of a second front on the Continent of Europe— 
and undoubtedly this will appear in the near future—will 
essentially relieve the position of our armies to the detriment 
of the German Army. 

\nother reason for the temporary reverses our armies have 
suffered is our shortage of tanks and more particularly, air- 
craft. In modern war it is very difficult for infantry to fight 
without tanks and without sufficient aircraft. In quality our 
aviation is superior to that of the Germans and our glorious 
airmen have now won fame as fearless fighters. But the fact 
remains that we have fewer planes than the Germans. 

‘The quality of our tanks is superior to that of the Germans 
and our glorious tank crews and artillery men have more 
than once put to flight much-lauded German troops with 
their large numbers of tanks. But here, too, we have several 
times fewer tanks than the Germans. 

\nd herein lies the secret of the temporary successes of 
the German Army. One cannot say that our tank industry 
is working badly or producing few tanks. No! Our tank 
industry is working very well and is producing no small 
number of excellent tanks. But the Germans are producing 
more tanks, for they have now at their disposal not only 
their own industry but the tank industries of Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Netherlands, Belgium and France. 

Were it not for this circumstance the Red Army would 
long ago have routed the Germans, who never go into battle 
without tanks and who cannot withstand the blow of our 
units without a superiority in numbers of tanks. There is 
only one means to reduce to zero the present German su- 
periority in tanks and thus radically improve the position of 
our armies. This method consists not only in increasing 
several times the output of tanks in our country but also in 
sharply increasing the output of anti-tank guns, anti-tank air- 
craft, anti-tank rifles, anti-tank grenades and trench mortars, 
and building more anti-tank ditches and tank traps. This is 


our job now. We can carry it to a successful conclusion and 
we will carry it to a successful conclusion—whatever the cost. 


On NATIONAL SOCIALISTS 


In our country the German invaders—that is, the Hitler- 
ites—are usually called Fascists. The Hitlerites, it transpires, 
consider this to be incorrect and stubbornly continue to call 
themselves National Socialists. Consequently, the Germans 
want to make us believe that the Hitlerite party, the party 
of German aggressors, who are plundering Europe and who 
have organized the outrageous attack on our Soviet State, 
is a Socialist party. Is this possible? What can there be in 
common between socialism and the brutal Hitlerite invaders 
who are plundering and suppressing the nations of Europe? 

Is is possible to regard the Hitlerites as nationalists? This 
is impossible. In actual fact the Hitlerites now are not 
nationalists, but imperialists. 

While Hitlerites engaged in gathering German lands and 
in reuniting to themselves the Rhineland, Austria and others, 
there existed certain grounds to consider them nationalists. 
But after they seized foreign territories and enslaved the 
European nations—the Czechs, the Slovaks, the Poles, Nor- 
wegians, the Danes, the Dutch, the Belgians, the French, 
the Serbs, the Greeks, the Ukrainians, the Russians, the 
Baltic peoples—and began to strive for world domination, 
the Hitlerite party ceased to be a nationalist party, since 
from this moment it became an imperialist party, a party of 
plunderers and oppressors. The Hitlerite party is a party of 
imperialists, and, at that, one of the most rapacious imperial- 
ists among all the imperialists of the world. 


Are HIT eritTes SOCIALISTS ? 


Can Hitlerites be regarded as Socialists? No! This is 
impossible. In actual fact the Hitlerites are the sworn ene- 
mies of socialism, out-and-out reactionaries and plunderers. 
‘They have deprived the working class and peoples of Europe 
of elementary liberties. To cover their reactionary nature, 
the Hitlerites denounce the Anglo-American internal regimes 
as plutocratic regimes. 

But England and the United States of America possess 
elementarily democratic liberties. There exist there trade 
unions for workers and employes. There are workers’ parties, 
and there is Parliament, whereas in Germany under the 
Hitler regime all these institutions have been destroyed. 

One has only to compare these two sets of facts in order 
to understand the reactionary nature of the Hitlerite regime 
and all the other falseness of the haranguing of the German 
fascists against the Anglo-American plutocratic regimes. As 
a matter of fact, the Hitlerite regime is a replica of the 
reactionary regime that existed in Russia under the Czars. 

It is known that the Hitlerites trample upon the Reich 
workers [about twenty words missing because of static]. 
And if these self-branded imperialists and out-and-out re- 
actionaries still continue to don the mask of nationalists and 
Socialists, they do so in order to deceive the people and to 
cover with the flag of nationalism and socialism their rapa- 
cious imperialistic nature, as ravens don peacock feathers. 
But no matter how the ravens don themselves in these bor- 
rowed feathers, they remain nevertheless ravens. 

Every means must be used, says Hitler, in order to insure 
the German conquest of the world. “If we want to create 
our great German Empire we must first of all drive out and 
destroy the Slavic peoples—the Russians, the Poles, the 
Czechs, the Slovaks, the Bulgarians, the Ukrainians. There 
is no reason why we should not do so.” Man, says Hitler, 
is simple from birth. He can be ruled only with the help of 
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boots. In treating him any means are permissible. When 
policy demands it, one should lie, betray and even kill. 

“Kill!” says Goering, “everybody who is against us. Kill! 
Kill! You are not responsible for this but I. Therefore, 
kill!” 

“IT deliver men,” says Hitler, “from the humiliating 
chimera that is called culture. Culture as well as education 
cripples man. I have this advantage, that I am not deterred 
by any theoretical or moral considerations.” 

In one of the orders of the German command, dated Sept. 
29, to the 489th Infantry Regiment, found on a dead Ger- 
man non-commissioned officer, it was written, “I order open- 
ing fire on every Russian the moment he appears at a dis- 
tance of 600 meters. The Russian must understand that he 
has against him a resolute enemy from whom he can expect 
no quarter.” 

One of the addresses of the German High Command to 
the soldiers, found on the body of Lieutenant Gustav Tiegl, 
a native of Frankfort on the Main, said: 

“You have neither heart nor nerves. In war these are un- 
necessary. Suppress your feelings of mercy and pity. Kill 
every Russian, every Soviet. Do not halt even if before you 
there is an aged man or woman, boy or girl. Kill in this way 
and you will save yourself from destruction. You will secure 
the future of your family and you will become famous 
forever.” 

Here you have the program and instructions of the leaders 
of the Hitlerite party and the Hitlerite command, program 
and instructions of a people who have lost all semblance of 
human beings and who have sunk to the level of wild beasts, 
and these people, devoid of conscience and honor, people with 
a morale of beasts, have the impudence to call for the destruc- 
tion of the great Russian nation, the nation of Plekhanoff, 
of Lenin, of Vilinsky and Cherechevsky, Pushkin, Tolstoy, 
Glinka and Tchaikowsky, Gorki and Chekov, Chechinoff 
and Pavloff, Redin and Plurikoff Ivanoff and Kat:soff. The 
German invaders wish to have a war of ext): ‘nation 
against the peoples of the Soviet Union. Well. © ve Ger- 
mans wish this to be a war of extermination, they will get it! 


Task Is “EXTERMINATION” 


Henceforth our task, the task of the peoples of the U. S. 
S. R., the task of the fighters, commanders and political in- 
structors of our army and our navy will consist in the exter- 
mination to the last man of all Germans who have penetrated 
the territory of our native land in the capacity of invaders. 
No mercy to the German invaders! Death to the German 
invaders! 

The fact is that in their moral degradation the German 
invaders, having lost all human semblance, long ago sank to 
the level of wild beasts. This alone goes to prove that they 
doomed themselves to inevitable perdition. 

But the inevitable doom of the Hitlerite invaders and 
their armies is determined not only by moral factors. There 
exist three more fundamental factors, the weight of which 
grows from day to day and which must lead in the near 
future to the inevitable collapse of the Hitlerite predatory 
imperialism. 

First, there is the instability of the European rear of im- 
perialist Germany, the instability of the ““New Order” in 
Europe. The German invaders have enslaved the peoples 
of the European Continent from France to the Soviet Baltic, 
from Norway, Belgium, Denmark, Holland and Soviet Belo- 
Russia to the Balkans and the Soviet Ukraine, depriving 
them of elementary democratic liberties, depriving them of 
the right to decide their own fate, taking away their grain, 


their meat and raw materials, transforming them into their 
slaves, crucifying the Poles, the Czechs, the Serbs, and de- 
ciding that, on achieving domination in Europe, they could 
build on this foundation the world domination of Germany. 
This is called by them the ‘‘New Order” in Europe! 


New Orper A “VOLCANO” 


But what kind of foundation is this? What kind of New 
Order? Only the Hitlerite self-enamored fools are unable 
to see that the New Order in Europe and the notorious 
foundation of this order represent a volcano ready to erupt 
at any moment and bury the German imperialistic house of 
cards. 

They refer to Napoleon, asserting that Hitler acts like 
Napoleon and that he resembles Napoleon in every respect! 
But in saying so one should not forget Napoleon’s fate— 
and Hitler does not resemble Napoleon any more than a 
kitten resembles a lion. For Napoleon fought against the 
forces of reaction, relying upon the support of the progressive 
forces, while Hitler, on the contrary, relies on the support of 
the reactionary forces and is waging a struggle against the 
progressive forces. Only Hitlerite fools in Berlin are unable 
to understand that the enslaved peoples of Europe will 
struggle and will rise against Hitler’s tyranny. 

The instability of the German rear, of the Hitlerite in- 
vaders, causes them concern. While the Hitlerites were 
engaged in gathering together again the Germany, which 
had been carved up by the Versailles Treaty, they could 
enjoy the support of the German people, who were inspired 
by the ideal of the restoration of Germany. 

But after this problem has been solved and the Hitlerites 
set out on their paths of imperialism, on the paths which led 
to the seizure of foreign lands and the conquests of other 
peoples and transformed those peoples and the peoples of 
Europe and the peoples of the U. S. S. R. into the sworn 
enemies of present-day Germany a profound change of atti- 
tude occurred among the German people. 

They are against a continuation of the war. They wish 
to end this war, two years of a sanguinary war the end of 
which is not yet in sight. Millions of human victims, starva- 
tion, impoverishment, epidemics, everywhere an atmosphere 
of hostility toward Germans. All of this brought about 
through Hitler’s stupid policy which transformed the peoples 
of the U. S. S. R. into mortal enemies of the present-day 
Germany—all this could not but turn the German people 
aganist this unnecessary and ruinous war. 

Only the Hitlerite fools are unable to realize that not the 
European rear alone but the German rear of the German 
troops as well represents a volcano ready to erupt and bury 
the Hitlerite adventurers. 

And, finally, came the coalition of the U. S. S. R., Great 
Britain and the United States of America against the Ger- 
man-Fascist imperialists. It is a fact that Great Britain, the 
United States of America and the Soviet Union have united 
into a single camp, having set themselves the aim of routing 
the Hitlerite imperialists and their invading armies. 

Modern war is a war 9f motors. The war will be won 
by him who will have an overwhelming superiority in the 
output of motors. If the production of motors in the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union is combined, 
then we will acquire at least a threefold superiority over 
that output of the Germans. This is one of the fundamental 
reasons for the inevitable doom of the predatory Hitlerite 
imperialism. 

There can be no doubt that the U. S. S. R., Great Britain 
and the United States will render full support to the peoples 
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of Europe in their struggle for liberation against Hitler’s 
tyranny. 

The recent Tripartite conference in Moscow, with the 
participation of the representative of Great Britain, Lord 
Beaverbrook, and the representative of the United States, 
Mr. Harriman, decided to help our country systematically, 
with tanks and aircraft. It is now known we have already 
begun to receive those tanks and those airplanes on the basis 
of this decision. 

Even earlier Great Britain engaged to supply to our 
country materials such as aluminum, lead, tin, nickel and 
rubber. If we add to this the fact that the other day the 
United States of America decided to grant the Soviet Union 
a loan to the amount of $1,000,000,000, one can say with a 
certainty that the coalition of the United States of America, 
Great Britain and the U. S. S. R. is very real. It is growing 
and it will continue to grow for the benefit of our common 
cause of liberation. Such are the factors determining the 
inevitable gloom of German-Fascist imperialism. 

Lenin differentiated between two kinds of war—war of 
annexation that means unjust war, and war for liberation 
that means just war. The Germans are now waging a war 
of annexation—an unjust war calculated for the seizure of 
foreign territory and the conquest of other peoples. There- 
fore all honest people must rise up against these German 
invaders as against enemies. 


“A War oF LIBERATION” 


As distinct from Hitlerite Germany, the Soviet Union 
and its allies are waging a war of liberation—a just war 
calculated for the liberation of the enslaved peoples of 
Europe and the U. S. S. R. from Hitler tyranny. Therefore 


all honest people support the armies of the U. S. S. R., Great 
Britain and the other allies as armies of liberation. 

But in order to realize these aims it is necessary to crush 
the military might of the German invaders. It is necessary 
to exterminate to the last man all the German invaders who 
have penetrated and violated our native land in order to 
enslave it. 

But for this it is necessary that our army and navy enjoy 
the active and vigorous support of our entire country: that 
our workers and employes, men and women, work in fac- 
tories without relaxing their efforts; that they give to the 
front more and more and still more tanks, anti-tank rifles and 
guns, airplanes, artillery, trench mortars, machine guns, rifles 
and ammunition. 

It is necessary that our collective farmers, men and 
women, work their fields without relaxing their efforts, that 
they give to the front and the country more and still more 
grain, meat and raw materials for the industries. 

It is necessary that our entire country and all the peoples 
of the U. S. S. R. organize themselves as one single fighting 
camp, waging, together with our army and navy, the great 
war of liberation for the honor and liberty of our native 
land, for the destruction of the German Army. 

This is the task that confronts us now. We can and we 
must fulfill this task. Only by fulfilling it and routing the 
German invaders can we achieve a lasting and just peace. 

We pledge ourselves to the complete destruction of the 
German invader, to the liberation of all oppressed peoples 
bowing under the yoke of Hitlerite tyranny. 

Long live the indestructible friendship of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union! Long live our Red Army and our Red 
Navy! Long live our glorious motherland! Our cause is 
just; victory will be ours! 


British Will Support U.S. Against Japan 


WOULD DECLARE WAR WITHIN THE HOUR 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
At Lord Mayor's Luncheon, London, November 10, 1941 


LIKE in times of peace and war the annual British 
festival we have observed today (the Lord Mayor’s 
luncheon), has been by long custom the occasion 

for speeches at the Guildhall by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Your ancient Guildhall lies in ruins, our foreign affairs 
have shrunken and almost the whole of Europe is prostrate 
under the Nazi tyranny. 

The war which Hitler began by invading Poland and 
which now engulfs the European Continent and has broken 
into the northeast of Africa may well engulf the continent 
of Asia—nay, it may soon spread to the remaining fourth 
of the globe. 

Nevertheless in the same spirit in which you have 
celebrated your assumption of office with the time-honored 
pageant of the Lord Mayor’s Day, so I, as your guest, will 
endeavor to play, though very briefly—for in wartime 
speeches should be short—the traditional part assigned to 
those who hold my office. 

The condition of Europe is terrible in the last degree. 
In a dozen countries Norwegians, Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Dutch, Poles, Czechs, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Greeks and, 


above all in scale, Russians are being butchered by thousands 


and tens of thousands after they have surrendered, while 
mass executions in all countries have become part of the 
regular German routine. 

The war has been intensely stirred by the massacre of 
French hostages. The whole of France with the exception of 
that small clique whose public careers depend upon a Ger- 
man victory has been united in horror and indignation against 
this slaughter of perfectly innocent people. 

The French people have not been impressed by Admiral 
Darlan’s tribute to German generosity and his call for loving 
collaboration with conquerors and. murderers. Even the 
arch criminal himself, the Nazi ogre Hitler, has been fright- 
ened by the volume of world indignation which his spec- 
tacular atrocities have excited. 

It is not that the French people have been intimidated. 
Hitler has not dared to go further with his program of kill- 
ing. This is not due to mercy, compassion or compunction, 
but to fear and a continuing uneasiness of personal insecurity 
rising in a wicked heart. 

I would say generally that we must regard all these 
victims of Nazi executions in so many lands who are labeled 
communists and Jews as if they were brave soldiers who 
died for their country on the field of battle. 
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In a way, their sacrifice may be more fruitful than that of 
a soldier who falls with arms in his hand. A river of blood 
has flowed and is flowing between the German race and the 
peoples of all Europe. It is not the hot blood of battle, 
where good blows are given and returned. It is the cold 
blood of the execution yard and scaffold, which leaves a 
stain indelible for generations and for centuries. 

Here then, are the foundations upon which the new 
order of Europe is to be inaugurated. Here then, is the 
house-warming festival of the Herrenvolk. Here then, is the 
system of terrorism by which the Nazi criminals and their 
Quisling accomplices seek to rule a dozen ancient states of 
Europe and if possible all the free nations of the world. 

In no more effective manner could they have frustrated 
the accomplishment of their own designs. The future and its 
history are inscrutable. One thing is plain—never to these 
bloodstained and accursed hands will the future of Europe 
be confided. 

Since Lord Mayor’s Day last year some great changes 
have taken place in our situation. Then we were the sole 
champions of freedom in arms. Then we were ill-armed and 
very much outnumbered even in the air. 

Now a large part of the United States Navy, as Col. 
Knox has told us, is constantly in action against the common 
foe. Now the valiant resistance of the Russian nation has 
inflicted frightful injury upon German military power. And 
at the present moment the German invading army, after 
their great losses, lie on the barren steppes exposed to the 
approaching severities of the Russian winter. 

Now we have an air force which is at least equal in size 
and number, not to speak of quality, to German air power. 

Rather more than a year ago I announced to Parliament 
we were sending a battlefleet back into the Mediterranean 
with instructions to destroy German and Italian convoys— 
and the Admiralty brings us today news of the destruction 
of another Italian destroyer—and to insure passage of our 
own supplies in many directions through that sea. The 
broken morale of the Italian Navy shows that we are still 
masters there. 

Today I am able to go further. Owing to the effective 
help we are getting from the United States in the Atlantic, 
owing to the sinking of the Bismarck, owing to the com- 
pletion of our splendid new battleships and aircraft carriers 
of the largest size, as well as to the courage of the Italian 
Navy already mentioned, I am able to go further and an- 
nounce to you here that we now feel ourselves strong enough 
to provide a powerful naval force of heavy ships with its 
necessary and ancillary vessels for services if needed in the 
Indian and Pacific oceans. 

Thus we stretch out the arm of brotherhood, of mother- 
hood, to the Australian and New Zealand peoples and to 
the Indian people whose troops already have been fighting 
with so much distinction in the Mediterranean theater. 

This movement of our naval forces in conjunction with 
the*United States main fleet may give a practical proof to all 
who haVe ‘tyes to see that the forces of freedom and democ- 
racy have by ne means reached the limit of their power. 

I must admit that, having voted for Japanese alliance 
nearly forty years ago, in 1902, and having always done my 
very best to promote good relations with the island empire of 
Japan and having always been a sentimental well-wisher 
of Japan, an admirer of their many gifts and qualities, I 
should view with keen sorrow the opening of a conflict be- 
tween Japan and the English-speaking world. 

The United States’ time-honored interests in the Far East 
are well known. They are doing their utmost to find ways 
of preserving peace in the Pacific. I do not know whether 


their efforts will be successful, but should they fail, I take 
this occasion to say—and it is my duty to say it—that should 
the United States become involved in war with Japan the 
British declaration will follow within the hour. 

Viewing such a somber scene as dispassionately as possible 
it would seem a very hazardous adventure for the Japanese 
people to plunge quite needlessly into a world struggle in 
which they may well find themselves opposed in the Pacific 
to States whose populations comprise nearly three-quarters of 
the human race. 

If steel is the basic foundation of modern war, it would 
be rather dangerous for a power like Japan, whose steel 
production is only about 7,000,000 tons a year, to provoke, 
quite gratuitously a struggle with the United States, whose 
steel production is now about 90,000,000 tons—and this 
takes no account of the pewerful contribution which the 
British Empire can make in various ways. 

I hope devoutly that the peace of the Pacific will be pre- 
served in accordance with the known wishes of the wisest 
statesmen of Japan. But every preparation to defend British 
interests in the Far East and to defend the common cause 
now at stake has been and is being made. 

Meanwhile, how can we watch without emotion the 
wonderful defense of their native soil and of their freedom 
and independence which has been maintained single-handed 
for five long years by the Chinese people under the leadership 
that great Asiatic hero and commander, Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

It would be a disaster of the first magnitude to world 
civilization if the noble resistance to invasion and exploitation 
which has been made by the whole Chinese race were not 
to result in the liberation of their hearths and homes. That 
I feel is the sentiment deep in all of our hearts. 

To return for a moment before I sit down to the contrast 
between our position now and a year ago. I must remind 
you—I don’t need to remind you here in the city—that at 
this time last year we did not know where to turn for a 
dollar. By very severe measures we had been able to spend 
in America about 500,000,000 pound sterling. But the end 
of our financial resources was in sight—nay, it had been 
actually reached. 

All we could do at that time a year ago was to place orders 
in the United States without being able to see our way 
through but on a tide of hope and not without important 
encouragement. Then came the majestic policy of the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States in passing the lease- 
and-lend bill under which in two successive enactments about 
3,000,000,000 pounds sterling were dedicated to the cause 
of world freedom without—mark this, for it is unique—the 
setting up of any account in money. 

Never again let us hear the taunt that money is the ruling 
thought in the hearts of the American democracy. The 
lend-lease bill must be regarded without question as the most 
unsordid act in the whole of recorded history. 

We, for our part, have not been found unworthy of the 
increasing aid we are receiving. 

We have made unparalleled financial and economic sacri- 
fices ourselves and now that the Government and people of 
the United States have declared their resolve that the aid 
they are giving shall reach the fighting lines, we shall be able 
to strike with all our might and main. 

Thus we may, without exposing ourselves to any charge 
of complacency, without in the slightest degree relaxing the 
intensity of our war effort, give thanks to Almighty God 
for the many wonders which have been wrought in so brief 
a space of time and we may derive fresh confidence from all 
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that has happened and bend ourselves to our task with all 
the force that is in our souls, with every drop of blood in 
our veins. 

We are told from many quarters that we must soon expect 
what is called a peace offensive from Berlin. 

All the usual signs and symptoms are already manifested 
(as the Foreign Secretary will confirm) in neutral countries. 
All those signs point in one direction: They all show that 
the guilty men who have let hell loose upon the world are 
hoping to escape with their fleeting triumphs and ill-gotten 
plunder from the closing net of doom. 


We owe it to ourselves, we owe it to our Russian allies, 
and to the Government and people of the United States to 
make it absolutely clear that whether we are supported or 
alone, however long and hard the toil may be, the British 
nation and his Majesty’s Government at the head of that 
nation, in intimate concert with the governments of the 
great dominions, will never enter into any negotiation with 
Hitler or with any party in Germany which represents the 
Nazi regime. 

In that resolve we’re sure that the ancient city of London 
will be with us to the hilt and to the end.” 


The New Order In East Asia 


JAPAN MUST FACE IT WITH A FIRM AND RESOLUTE ATTITUDE 


By SHIGENORI TOGO, Japanese Foreign Minister 
Delivered to the Japanese Diet, November 17, 1941 


ITH heavy responsibilities for the conduct of 

foreign affairs having unexpectedly devolved upon 

me, it is a great pleasure for me to avail myself of 
this opportunity today of speaking on the foreign policy of 
the Imperial government. 

Japan, engaged for the last four years in military oper- 
ations for the construction of a new order in East Asia, 
is now marching forward to surmount current difficulties 
with the unity of the entire nation. First of all, I wish 
good fortune and success to officers and men of our gallant 
fivhting services who are distinguishing themselves on the 
front under the august virtue of his Imperial Majesty, pay- 
ing at the same time my humble and sincere tribute to the 
honored spirits of those who have fallen. 

It needs no reiteration that the fundamental principle of 
Japan's foreign policy aims at establishment of peace in 
East Asia based on justice, thereby contributing toward pro- 
motion of the general welfare of mankind. It is by nothing 
other than the fruit of constant efforts exerted in the es- 
pousal of this great principle that our country has wit- 
nessed the unceasing development of her national fortune 
since the Meiji restoration. 


Past Crises RECALLED 


It may be recalled that in the last seventy odd years 
Japan has, on more than one occasion, successfully overcome 
national crises. Especially noteworthy is the Russian-Japan- 
ese War in which Japan staked her national existence in 
order to eliminate an obstacle to the peace of East Asia. 
She has since been advancing her position as a stabilizing 
force in East Asia and is now endeavoring with unflinching 
courage to accomplish the great task of inaugurating a new 
order in East Asia on the basis of justice as a contribution 
toward the peace of the world. 

Fortunately, Germany and Italy having similar views with 
Japan, the three-power pact was brought into being. In 
little more than a year of its existence, as is well known, the 
pact was made, as intended, a great contribution toward 
construction of a new order in East Asia and Europe as 
well as toward prevention of the spread of war. 

The Empire of Manchukuo has become increasingly 
strong in her foundation since her establishment. No less 
than thirteen countries have already recognized Manchukuo, 
and her international status together with her national pros- 
perity is being steadily enhanced. In China, Japan is con- 


ducting military operations to subjugate the Chungking 
regime. 
SEEK “STABILITY” IN CHINA 


The basic policy of Japan toward the China affair consists 
in establishing co-operation between Japan and China, there- 
by securing the stability of East Asia and the advancement 
of common prosperity in this region. A basic treaty regu- 
lating relations between Japan and China was concluded 
some time ago between the Japanese government and the 
national government (the Wang Ching-wei puppet regime) 
of China. It is the determination of the Imperial govern- 
ment to extend their co-operation toward further strength- 
ening of the national government of China. 

Along with successful conclusion of the China affair, Japan 
takes a great interest in the region of the north, and also 
in the South Seas. Following the outbreak of the European 
war Japan has exerted every effort to prevent the conflict 
from spreading to the east from the standpoint of maintain- 
ing the peace of East Asia in general. 

The Japanese-Soviet neutrality pact, concluded in April 
this year, is also intended to secure safety in the north in 
conformity with the said policy. Although hostilities sub- 
sequently broke out between Germany and the Soviet Union, 
our government has steadfastly maintained this policy of pre- 
serving security in the north. It is, in a word, Japan’s de- 
termination to prevent by all means not only the causation of 
factors likely to disturb peace in the north but the develop- 
ment of such a situation as will menace the rights and inter- 
ests of Japan. 


Roe in SouTH SEAS AREA 


As regards the South Seas region, the Imperial govern- 
ment successfully mediated in the settlement of a border 
dispute between Thailand and French Indo-China, and also 
established close political and economic relations with French 
Indo-China. They further concluded with France a protocol 
for the joint defense of French Indo-China to meet the 
international situation confronting the latter when it began 
to threaten seriously the security of French Indo-China, and 
consequently the tranquility of East Asia and the security 
of Japan. 

They have dispatched Mr. (Kenkiishi) Yoshizawa as 
special ambassador to French Indo-China to draw still closer 
the bonds of friendship between Japan and that country. 
They have also strengthened economic relations with Thai- 
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land and are endeavoring to promote co-operation between 
the two countries by exchanging ambassadors. 

It is extremely deplorable, however, that malicious propa- 
ganda should be let loose by some third powers representing 
Japan as harboring aggressive designs toward those regions. 
I have not the slightest doubt that the people of East Asia, 
understanding the real intentions of Japan, will co-operate 
with our country for the establishment for a new order in 
East Asia. 

Japan is thus concentrating her sincere and utmost ef- 
forts on successful termination of the China affair and initi- 
ation of the new order in East Asia. But when our troops 
entered the southern part of French Indo-China this sum- 
mer in accordance with the protocol for joint defense re- 
ferred to above, Great Britain and the United States chose 
to regard it as a menace to their territories and froze Japan’s 
assets in their countries, which constitutes a measure tanta- 
mount to rupturing economic relations. 


“ENCIRCLING” Posirions CITED 


The British dominions and colonies have all followed suit 
and the Netherlands East Indies, too, joined in similar steps. 
Great Britain and the United States have even gone the 
length of establishing encircling positions against Japan by 
inducing Australia, the Netherlands East Indies and the 
Chungking regime to join in. 

The international situation confronting Japan has thus 
become intreasingly tense day after day and pressure of 
the kind above referred to from Great Britain and the United 
States toward our country constitutes a really serious ques- 
tion, affecting as it deeply does, the very existence of our 
empire. In this connection I should like to call the atten- 
tion of every one here and abroad to the fact that despite 
such developments the Imperial. government, prompted by 
the high motive to preserve peace in the world and particu- 
larly in the Pacific and also to avert the worst eventuality, 
have hitherto devoted their utmost efforts in order to over- 
come the difficult situation. 

Since the outbreak of the China affair, Japanese-American 
relations have progressively deteriorated, steadily gathering 
force so that if they were left to drift without timely check, 
there was no knowing whether the situation would not 
ultimately end in catastrophe. Should such an eventuality 
occur it would entail great suffering not only on countries 
in the Pacific basin but on all of mankind as well. 

Solicitous for peace as ever, the Japanese government has, 
since April last, carried on conversations with the govern- 


ment of the United States with a view to bringing about a 
fundamental adjustment of Japanese-American relations. 
The former cabinet endeavored earnestly to reach a success- 
ful conclusion of negotiations, in view particularly of the 
tension in the situation which had been accentuated since 
summer of this year, but agreement of views was not reached 
between the two countries. 


Puts BurpEN on U. S. 


The present Cabinet, in order to avert an international 
crisis and preserve the peace of the Pacific, decided also to 
continue negotiations which are still in progress. I regret 
to say that I have not the liberty of revealing, at this junc- 
ture, the details of the negotiations. 

But | think an amicable conclusion is by no means im- 
possible if the government of the United States is, on the 
one hand, as genuinely solicitous for world peace as is the 
Imperial government, and on the other hand understand 
Japan’s natural requirements and her position in east Asia 
and consider the situation as it exists there in the light of 
realities. 

‘Moreover, the views of the two countries have generally 
been made clear through conversations which have now 
lasted more than six months, and consequently I believe it 
must be evident to the United States government that, 
viewed even from the technical angle, there is mn. ecessity 
of spending much time on negotiations hereafter. 

Such being the circumstances, the Japanese government 
are bending their best efforts to successful conclusion of 
negotiations, but there is naturally a limit to our conciliatory 
attitude. Should an occasion arise such as might menace the 
very existence of the empire or compromise the prestige of 
Japan as a great power, it goes without saying that Japan 
must face it with a firm and resolute attitude. 

For my part, I am taking charge of negotiations with a 
firm resolve regarding this point. 

Japan is now confronted with an unprecedentedly difficult 
situation and it is nmecessary-that the entire nation should 
unite and join forces to overcome it. National defense and 
diplomacy are inseparable while internal politics and ex- 
ternal policy are a counterpart of each other. 

At no time has the need for mobilization of the nation’s 
total strength, with the government and people uniting, 
been felt more acutely than at the present juncture. In con- 
cluding the frank statement of my views and opinions, I 
earnestly hope that the 100,000,000 of my fellow country- 
men will extend their full support and co-operation. 


War Policy 


BUT ALWAYS IT SHOULD BE NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


By ARTHUR KROCK, Chief of the Washington Bureau of The New York Times 


Delivered at the luncheon of the Association of the Alumni of Columbia College in the Bankers Club, 
New York City, November 5, 1941 


HE atmosphere of this unhappy world makes a bad 
climate for speeches. Before the United States entered 
the war a first-hand observer of the government might 
usefully have supplemented his daily reports in this manner. 
And certainly there is no more representative American audi- 
ence than this one. I am acutely sensible of the honor im- 
plied. 
But the first battlefield has been drawn on the reaches of 


the Atlantic. Our country is moving at last to replace words 
with acts. It is the hour for men of action. The pen must 
surrender its priority over the swu.d until the sword can be 
sheathed in safety. 

Despite its classification as B10 by an agency of fate more 
logical than OPM, the pen, however, still has a function. 
You have asked me to wire my pen for sound, and I do so 
with that inferior priority in mind. 
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Lately the President and Hitler have had another argu- 
ment. 

Some weeks ago the U. S. S. Destroyer Greer was the 
target of a German submarine torpedo that missed. Then 
the U. S. S. Destroyer Kearny was the target of a German 
torpedo that struck, but only wounded. More recently the 
U.S. S. Reuben James was the target of a German torpedo 
that killed. The argument is over who “attacked” whom. 

An “attack” means an onset, an aggressive initiation of 
combat, a move which is the antithesis of “defense.” Let’s 
face it, Mr. President. Americans are grown up now. In 
that definition, all three of our destroyers attacked the Ger- 
man submarines. Like the British who went after Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy in the Sudan, the Navy can say: “Our orders were 
to break you, an’ of course we went and did.” 

The U.S. S. Greer was informed by a British naval plane 
that a submarine lay ten miles ahead in her path. The 
British plane then went back and “attacked” the submarine. 
The Greer gave chase to the submarine, broadcasting its 
location on the way. The submarine, when the Greer came 
in range, then tried its best to sink the Greer. 

The U. S. S. Kearny was on convoy duty in the same 
waters. She responded to a distress signal from a convoy 
which a pack of submarines had attacked. Her errand was 
to find the pack and destroy it. While so engaged, a sub- 
marine fought back; one torpedo hit the mark and eleven 
American Navy men were killed. 

The U. S. S. Reuben James was with a convoy and went 
on call to the aid of another which German submarines had 
engaged. A submarine sank our destroyer, with what loss 
of American life is yet unknown. I believe the full log will 
demonstrate that as soon as the Reuben James came into the 
area infested by the submarines she tried to finish them. 
She, too, attacked. Certainly I hope so. 

The Navy some time ago was ordered by the President 
to “shoot on sight.” The Navy neither misunderstands the 
orders of its Commander in Chief nor is loutish in executing 
them. 

So, in my opinion, Hitler can throw at us both the dic- 
tionary and the facts when he says we “‘attacked” him. Why 
should the American Government ever have attempted to 
obscure it? If the Navy had not done what it did the United 
States would have been guilty of the most heartbreaking 
bluff ever made by a great nation. 

Yet our government did attempt to obscure it, as the 
record shows. 

In his press conference of September 5 (I quote from 
New York Times Washington dispatches, and | guarantee 
their accuracy): ‘“The Executive made clear that he believed 
the attack on the American vessel (the Greer) was deliber- 
ate, and that he considered it no less serious because the 
destroyer had evaded destruction and answered with depth 
charges. ‘The attempt to sink the Greer took place in day- 
light when visibility was good, the President declared, and 
more than one attack was made by the submarine.” 

From a Washington dispatch to the same newspaper, Sept. 
6: “The Navy Department declined to comment on the Ger- 
man Government’s charge that the submarine was merely 
trying to defend itself. A spokesman called attention to the 
Navy Department’s original announcement: that the initial 
attack was made by the submarine on the Greer.” From 
Berlin, the same day, had come this: “The German conten- 
tion is that the sub fired on the Greer only after having been 
pursued for two hours.” 

Then on Oct. 14 were disclosed the actual facts as I 
stated them before: The scout work of the British plane; 
its return to drop depth charges; the pursuit and broadcast 


by the Greer. How were these facts obtained? The Navy 
did not volunteer them, contenting itself with original state- 
ments which can politely be called misleading. They were 
obtained because a Senate committee demanded them. 

On Oct. 17 a Times dispatch carried another statement 
from the Navy about another destroyer. It announced that 
the U. S. S. Kearny was torpedoed while on “patrol duty.” 
Three days later members of the same Senate committee 
that elicited the true story of the Greer told the press the 
Kearny was not on patrol, but on convoy duty. Seven days 
later, at a press conference, the President asserted that this 
was true. The Kearny was on convoy and not on patrol 
duty at all. 

By the time the Reuben James was sunk the government 
had apparently come to the conclusion that the Navy should 
no longer be left in the position of obscuring the facts or 
giving out only part of the story. That time the truth was 
published at once, in the tradition of the United States Navy. 
I do not blame that great service for any of the faults of 
omission I have recounted. 

The blame, as I see it, is at the door of the Administra- 
tion. Perhaps the straightforward account of the sinking 
of the Reuben James opens a new and worthier chapter in 
the official book. 

That chapter should begin with a clear and candid state- 
ment of the case of the United States against Germany. 
It is a strong case, although I recall no completely honest 
statement of it by any of the politicians responsible for it 
being our case. No quibbling over definitions, no misrepre- 
sentations, are needed to fortify it. They serve only to 
weaken the plain story of the record. They provide broad 
targets for responses from Berlin that unite the German 
people and confuse and divide our own. 

The statement of the case must be official and it must be 
thorough. Up to now when the statement was thorough it 
was not official. 

One of the most startling examples of any government’s 
lack of faith in the acceptance of its foreign policy by the 
people was provided soon after this war began. The Ad- 
ministration at Washington farmed out the account of its 
stewardship. Two newspaper men were given access to the 
private records of the State Department. From these, and 
from the diaries of officials, they wrote the story of events 
that led up to the adoption of the policy of all-out aid to 
Great Britain. They sold the story, and they and their pub- 
lisher made money out of it. They were even permitted to 
call it “The American White Paper,” the only account of 
this kind, and so named, that any government did not issue 
on its own behalf. 

The authors and the publisher were thoroughly justified in 
commercializing the government’s story of evolving policy 
since the government was more than willing that they should. 
But the episode is typical of the timorous hesitation of Wash- 
ington to accept, admit—yes to proclaim—the whole truth 
concerning the situation in which we find ourselves. 

When Senator Walsh’s committee and a few inquisitive 
newspapermen finally elicited all the pertinent facts about 
the encounters of the Greer and the Kearny, some of those 
who seem to think that our foreign policy must be publicly 
justified by proving an unprovoked German “attack” shifted 
back to the sinking of the Robin Moor. That sinking was 
brutally done; those rescued owe their lives to chance, not 
to the Nazi commander; and certainly the Robin Moor was 
“attacked.” But the attack was not unprovoked. Some 
weeks before the lease-lend bill had become law. From that 
moment, whatever the political quibblers may say, we were 
committed to the military defeat of Germany. 
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That commitment meant furnishing to the victims of 
aggression whatever they required to kill enough Germans 
and destroy sufficient German facilities to win the war. The 
errand of the Robin Moor was put to some of those require- 
ments into the hands of the foes of Germany. It is idle to 
argue that the Nazi commander made an “unprovoked at- 
tack” on her. We don’t need that argument. We don’t need 
to attempt a ridiculous comparison with the Barbary War. 
No silly Nazi map of Latin America, no “secret document,” 
is required. We got our notice, officially too, in December, 
1940. 

After France collapsed, and after Dunkerque, it was 
perfectly obvious that if the United States believed its 
security would be imperiled in an Axis world the United 
States must do what it could to assist the British. Since 
the British were at war, and depended on our armament to 
sustain that war, it was equally obvious that this assistance 
must take the form of money and material. It was self- 
evident also that, should these prove insufficient, and op- 
portunity still remained, men must follow the money and 
the material. 

But even after France fell and Dunkerque became a name 
of British glory, there were many Americans who did not 
agree that our security would be imperiled if we stand almost 
alone in an Axis world. In December, 1940, Hitler did 
what he could do to undeceive them. 

Flanked by cannon, in an arms factory, he made a speech 
to munitions workers. He put all labor on notice that if 
Germany wins it must accept Nazi controls or lose the war 
of economic survival. He put capital on notice that he 
would make regimental labor the world’s currency instead 
of gold. He spoke of two worlds ideologically at war, our 
own and his. “One of these two worlds must break asunder,” 
said Hitler. 

Now there was an attack which should satisfy any political 
lexicographer. It wasn’t a torpedo fired at a destroyer. It 
wasn’t a shell discharged at a helpless merchant ship. Its 
range was far longer, its purpose far more shattering, its 
consequences far more enduring than torpedo, bomb or 
shell. From that day the United States and its system 
were under deadly and open attack. Not in the campaign 
definition of the tricky 1940 party platform: then the people 
were led to believe the word “attack” meant a physical 
assault on America. Not in the meaning of the hostile ex- 
changes on the seas about Iceland. Yet this attack is frontal 
none the less. Its object is—Hitler said so—to break asunder 
the world that is not the Axis world. Our world. 

There remain many Americans—sincere and patriotic as 
any others—who scorn Hitler’s threat, who are confident he 
cannot carry it out to our own injury regardless of the out- 
come of the war in Europe. Logically, therefore, these 


citizens oppose the policy of anti-aggressor aid that has 
brought the United States into a shooting war. They insist 
that our armament production, if reserved to ourselves and 
certain neighbors, will assure the security and prosperity of 
the United States and maintain its democracy. 

There are other citizens—sincere and patriotic, too—who 
believe the President has got ahead of his timetable; that, 
because of internal conditions and policies, we are not—and 
for years will not be—physically ready to meet the inevitable 
military consequences of our actions in the Atlantic and the 
possible consequences that may come in the Pacific as well. 
Logically, therefore, these opposed the lease-lend bill and 
every succeeding step toward the center of belligerency. Be- 
cause of our internal failures and delays these citizens hold 
that we must not venture to outstrip our timetable, even 
though that will oblige us to take the disheartening risk 
that Great Britain may be beaten or come to a peace that 
would threaten the United States. 

But this government’s foreign policy has now reached the 
point where—if the government intends to follow through— 
whatever the merits of these views, they have become atc- 
ademic. They continue to be disturbing and confusing to 
this American people chiefly because of the lack of candor 
that invested the preliminary steps to action and now invest 
the action itself. 

We were officially told that the arms embargo must be 
repealed because it was unneutral. The truth was that the 
arms embargo was favorable to Germany; had it been favor- 
able to Great Britain it would be in force still. But no 
Administration spokesman ever admitted that. 

We were officially told that the exchange of over-age 
destroyers for bases was not an exchange and not a trade. 
After it had been accomplished without the loss of the elec- 
tion and with general approval, the President truthfully re- 
ferred to it as a trade. 

We were officially told that the lease-lend bill was a move 
away from physical involvement in the shooting and that 
no naval escorts of convoys could conceivably come from its 
passage. That was credible only to those who believed that 
Hitler would do nothing to prevent us from arming his foes 
against him, while claiming a status of neutrality; or credible 
to those who believed the United States could or would 
make armament at its own expense to be sunk in the sea. 

Now American men are giving their lives that this arm- 
ament may reach its destination. To their memories, and to 
their brothers in arms who may die tomorrow, to the grown- 
up American nation they are defending, the Administration 
and Congress owe a solemn obligation: the truth. In war- 
time, for excellent reasons, it cannot always be the whole 
truth. But always it should be nothing but the truth. 


No Monopoly On Trouble 


“AWAKE, ARISE, OR BE FOREVER FALLEN” 
By LEON HENDERSON, Administrator of the Office of Price Administration 


Before the American Association of Advertising Agencies and the Association of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, Va. 


November 13, 1941 


OU gentlemen are assembled here, I am advised, to 
consider what you can do to preserve your business. 
I am here to discuss that subject with you because, as 
I see it, it is part of my job to help you if I can. However, 
the fundamental consideration with all of us is the presrva- 


tion of our democracy and all of its free institutions. So at 
the beginning, | would emphasize my considered opinion 
that what we might call the institution of advertising is 
threatened with no special or extraordinary peril which is not 
shared by other economic and social organisms in this country. 
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In fact, | hope we are unanimous in the conclusion that 
the Nazi assault upon personal and economic liberties is so 
real and so vicious that our first and most immediate job is 
to organize our energies and resources to effectively repel 
that threat. And those of us in government must never 
permit ourselves to be diverted by any group or groups from 
this main purpose. Without privilege or discrimination we 
must all move together. ‘Those policies or issues which pro- 
voke controversy in time of peace must be forgotten if they 
stand in the way of the job ahead. 

Time does not permit any administrator in the defense 
program to tolerate unnecessary innovation or experimenta- 
tion in the social or economic field. At least, I can speak for 
myself and the jobs to which I have been assigned. I repeat 
to you that as great and difficult as your problems are in the 
field of advertising, as far as | am aware there are no dangers 
ahead for your business that are not common in varying de- 
grees to other and different types of enterprise. And by dan- 
ver I mean Hitler’s attack upon your liberties and mine. 


No MONOPOLY ON TROUBLE 


In other words, gentlemen, you have no monopoly on 
trouble. And the text you have selected in your prospectus 
for this meeting: “Awake, arise, or be forever fallen” —ap- 
plies with equal significance to every business enterprise in 
this country and to each individual citizen as well. 

I am certain you recognize the universal application of 
your theme song to the problems we as a people face. And 
at the risk of stating the obvious, I wish to express the con- 
fident hope that your deliberations here not only will result 
in a sound appraisal of the problems you face as business 
men, but that in addition you will evolve some useful form- 
ulae that will make your institution and its brilliant technics 
of even greater service to the nation as a whole in this time 
of crisis. 

Now | think I am vaguely aware of some of the things 
that are bothering you. And for my own part I wish to en- 
ter a “general demurrer” on one of the principal counts. 
Some of your trade publications and other sources have 
ascribed to me a point of view about advertising. The clear 
interence has been that | am a charter member of some little 
cell of conspirators whose main purpose in life is to alter, 
reform or perhaps destroy advertising as we know it. I ap- 
preciate that those who want to believe such under-the-bed- 
time stories would remain unconvinced by my simple denial. 
And my private opinions about the economic utility of ad- 
vertising may be irrelevant anyway. However, the fact is 
that | have never had the opportunity or the occasions to 
vive sufficient research or investigation to advertising to come 
up with any really informed opinion about it. 


AssuMES ADVERTISING Is USEFUL 


| have always assumed and I now assume that advertising 
pertorms a useful economic function. I have in a general 
way subscribed to the accepted view that use of advertising 
and its many devices of “crying one’s wares” is the cheapest 
and most efficient method of selling. If this were not so, I 
am quite certain that the tremendous sums expended each 
vear in this field would not be repeated. You members of 
the Association of National Advertisers don’t spend money 
just because you are attracted by the dynamic personalities 
of account executives. [ am aware of the statistical and 
psychological tests you employ to measure results of your 
advertising expenditures. And if these tests weren’t proof of 
results you would undoubtedly spend your money in other 
ways of ringing the. doorbells of the nation’s consumers. 


It’s not my job—and for this I am grateful—to undertake 
to police the abuses of false and misleading advertising. I 
know I am correct in the assumption that you all subscribe 
to proper regulation which undertakes to suppress and punish 
the outlaw and the faker. Our office has already expressed 
its opposition to “scare” advertising and advertising which 
emphasizes scarcity. Nor is it my duty to give attention to 
the possible use of the apparatus of advertising in fostering 
or extending practices in restraint of trade. These tasks are 
intrusted to others and I have enough to do without attempt- 
ing to usurp somebody else’s job. I understand that some- 
times you have rather vigorous differences with those who 
are administering the statutes to which I have referred. That 
you would have such differences is not unnatural and I am 
not here to explain, to defend the policies of coordinate col- 
leagues in government. They can and do speak for them- 
selves. 

However, I wish to make one thing clear at the risk of a 
further invasion of the privacy of my personal economic 
views. If I have a point of view about advertising it is that 
under the sort of expanding economy I would like to see 
there should be more of it. That is, more of the right kind. 

I disclaim any responsibility for whatever public skepticism 
there may be about advertising. I have the general impres- 
sion that some second-raters may have crawled under the 
tent of the top-flight performers, imitated your technics and 
deceived the consumer. But this is merely a personal hunch 
and has nothing to do with my job. I mention it only for 
the reason that I gather from some of your trade publica- 
tions that I am expected to say something unpleasant. 


Favors GREATER PRODUCTION 


The truth is that I have for many years advocated a 
greatly expanded productive economy. This, of course, in- 
volves a vastly accelerated production and distribution of 
consumer’s goods. If, as you believe and as I assume, ad- 
vertising is the cheapest and most efficient selling method, 
then under more normal circumstances the increased use 
of proper advertising should accompany the expanding 
economy which I have always advocated and which I hope 
will follow this war. 

Unfortunately, the “more normal circumstances” to which 
I have referred do not now exist and our problems must be 
weighed in the light of extraordinary conditions, some of 
which I shall discuss later. However, I wish to emphasize 
at this point that I am somewhat bewildered by the attitudes 
that assume I am hostile to advertising because some of 
your problems happen to come within the scope of the 
job I am trying to do. I think if time permitted an in- 
dividual interchange of views, most of you would find that 
we are in the same corner and that our areas of agreement 
would be overwhelmingly greater than our points of dif- 
ference. 

The objective of the Office of Price Administration is 
to prevent unwarranted price increases. The purpose of 
the Civilian Allocation Division is to assure the most 
equitable distribution and the maximum supply of goods for 
civilian consumption without sacrifice of defense require- 
ments. I have responsibilities in these closely related fields. 
And it will be my purpose as it has been in the past to dis- 
charge those responsibilities in a manner which will main- 
tain the maximum of free choice and judgments by all groups 
which may be affected. 

You don’t expect me to tell you that advertising is not 
going to suffer in this defense program. I wouldn’t try to 
kid professionals. But I can tell you with all conviction 
that I regard it as part of my job to do what I can to 
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maintain the maximum of civilian activity in our economy 
consistent with the basic requirements of defense. And I 
ask you to believe me when I say that since the question 
has been raised—frankly, it never occurred to me until re- 
cently—I consider that advertising is included in the category 
of important civilian activity. 


Has No “Secret Desicns” 


I say this with full recognition that no one can say with 
certainty whether “‘advertising” is a business, a practice or 
a state of mind. However, what seems to be concerning some 
of the advertising profession are my motives. Again let me 
say for myself—and this goes for my entire organization— 
that there exist no secret or subtle designs with respect to 
advertising or any other legitimate business practice. Having 
said this, I hope I shall not find it necessary to reiterate such 
an obvious statement of fact. I accept the apologies of 
those who may be responsible for making me feel that it is 
essential to disavow a destructive intent. 

Some hard-bitten skeptics may feel that what I have said 
up to this point is taking refuge in vague generalities. I shall 
try to be more specific. There is a statement in the pro- 
spectus of this meeting that “there has been talk of curbing 
advertising as a means of controlling inflation and restricting 
it as a means of controlling production.” I cannot deny 
that as a statement of fact, because, as all of you know, 
Washington abounds with “talk” on every subject, and per- 
haps there is no conceivable proposal that has not been the 
basis of “talk” in Washington. 

All I can say about this one is that I have not been a party 
to any such conversations. And if “curbing advertising” as 
a means of controlling inflation and production had been 
seriously considered I think I would know about it. Fur- 
thermore, I would not want the job of attempting to prevent 
inflation or limiting civilian production if “curbing adver- 
tising” was my only tool. Even if all advertising expendi- 
tures were taken into account, according to your industry 
figures, only 2 per cent of the value of all manufacturing 
products is involved. 


Dovusts It Is Major ProB_emM 


It is therefore apparent to me that of all the headaches and 
nightmares that I can visualize in the future, the question 
of what to do about advertising is unlikely to confront me as 
a major problem. It has been our experience so far in the 
price ceilings we have fixed that advertising has not even 
been considered as a major cost element. Usually questions 
of labor costs, transportation, raw materials and other items 
are fully analyzed and appraised, but so far selling and dis- 
tributing costs have not been urged as a compelling reason 
for opposing a price ceiling. 

If some industry whose prices were under consideration 
did urge increased advertising costs as the basis of challenging 
a particular price ceiling, we would of course be required to 
go into the question. But I stand on the statement which I 
made in my testimony before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that our policy would be as a matter of 
course to take normal selling and advertising costs into ac- 
count. I stated further then I had no secret reservations 
about that statement. I repeat it now. 

However, it may have been that some of you gentlemen 
or perhaps it was somebody else who did not accept in full 
faith my statement of that policy or perhaps it was to make 
assurance doubly sure that there was written into the price- 
control bill as reported out by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee the proviso that the powers granted—and 
I quote: “Shall not be used or made to operate to compel 


changes in the business practices or cost practices or methods, 
means or aids to distribution established in any industry, ex- 
cept to prevent circumvention or evasion of any ceiling estab- 
lished under this act.” This language was designed to take 
care of advertising and | so interpret it. 

The fact that I have stated to you that I have no designs 
or evil intentions about advertising and the further fact that 
it will be an affirmative policy of my office to take into ac- 
count normal advertising costs will, I hope, give you what- 
ever assurance you seek on that score. It does not mean that 
any of your real problems are solved. I have no way of ap- 
praising the immediate future of advertising in a seller’s 
market, with a limited supply of consumers’ goods. It would 
appear that you have enough real and vital problems without 
having to create any imaginary difficulties. And if any secret 
intentions on my part or any concealed policies of my office 
have been included among your worries, I ask that you elim- 
inate them at once. 


“Goinc Is GettiInc TOUGHER” 


As director of the Civilian Supply Division I am supposed 
to distribute as best I can the materials that the defense 
program doesn’t require. The going is getting tougher. As 
we shift from the priorities system to an allocations plan it 
is hoped that a smoother flow of residual materials will go 
to non-defense industries. Yet we all recognize terrific short- 
ages are going to continue until the job of licking Hitler is 
finished. None can escape the impact of the increasing utili- 
zation of materials and producitve capacity for armaments. 

It is my hope that you in the advertising profession will 
accelerate your efforts in helping the country understand not 
only the necessity for adjustments but to devise methods of 
easing the shock. Much has been done in the field of substi- 
tution for consumers’ goods for which defense needs have 
created a shortage. 1 have been impressed by advertising copy 
and radio announcements which emphasize conservation and 
other helpful methods of bridging the gap. I am certain 
that your ingenuity and talents will continue to develop new 
schemes that will be of real assistance to consumers and 
manufacturers during the difficult days ahead. 

I know you are interested in our present views and infor- 
mation about the paper situation. According to present data 
the supplies of newsprint and book paper appear adequate 
for the next year in spite of the fact that defense activities 
are consuming about 20 per cent of the nation’s output. As 
many of you know, there was a substantial increase in the 
wood pulp price over a year ago. At the present time our 
information is that there is not a wood pulp mill in the 
country that will hold together that is not operating at 
capacity. 

Unfortunately uninformed reports of a great paper short- 
age have tended to create a tight delivery situation on many 
kinds of paper and it is our information there exists rather 
extensive hoarding by some users. This condition has tended 
to magnify whatever shortage may exist and were it not for 
this fear it is our belief that supplies of paper at this time 
would be fairly adequate for practically all users. 

With respect to future prices, we do not propose to sanc- 
tion any further increases as long as costs and profits remain 
at their present satisfactory level. While modesty would for- 
bid me from making the obvious comment that we have done 
a good job in this field, I can assure you that without present 
controls on prices on wood pulp, waste paper and other paper 
products would be much above current levels. Moreover, 
if prices had been permitted to rise, hoarding would probably 
have been much greater than it is today, with a resulting 
decrease in paper available to consumers. 
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PREPARED FOR TROUBLE 


We don’t delude ourselves that there is no trouble ahead 
in the paper field. We anticipate it and are getting set to 
handle it. It will interest you to know that in the paper 
and paper products section of the price division a separate 
printing paper unit is being established. This particular unit 
will be staffed by men of outstanding experience in the pro- 
duction of printing papers—men who are thoroughly familiar 
with the manufacturing costs. It will be the duty of this 
unit to scrutinize closely all current prices of printing papers 
and to observe price trends for the purpose of recommending 
action whenever these prices seem unjustifiably high. 

There is likewise being established a distributor’s unit with 
personnel of jobber or wholesaler experience which will be 
selected for their knowledge of distribution costs. This unit 
will follow distributor prices in the same way the other unit 
examine manufacturers’ prices. Together these units will 
watch closely the printing paper price situation from the 
begining of manufacture until the time the product is sold 
to. the printer or the publisher. 

Recommendations will be made and action will be taken 
whenever prices seem out of line. I invite printers and pub- 
lishers to immediately register complaints with us regarding 
further price increases which occur in the printing papers 
field. ‘This type of cooperation is essential if we are going 
to do the job with which we are charged. Such information 
or complaints should, of course, be specific and contain all 
the necessary details upon which to base further inquiry. 

Another aspect of our job which I am certain is of great 
interest to you concerns the 1942 production of automobiles. 
As vou know, the Civilian Supply Division of O. P. M. has 
directed the curtailment of production in 1942 to approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the 1941 models. According to the 
tatistics of your industry the expenditure for national ad- 
vertising by the automobile industry in 1940 was about 
469,000,000. This, I am advised, represented more than 16 
per cent of all national advertising expenditures in the four 
principal media of newspapers, magazines, radio and farm 
journals, 

Naturally you are concerned as to whether a 50 per cent 
cut in production is going to result in corresponding reduc- 
tion in national advertising expenditures. I wish I could tell 
you, but I can’t because I don’t know. All I can say is that 
our only concern and duty is to make sure that the produc- 


tion schedules are adhered to and that a reasonable price is 
maintained. 
PROBLEM FOR ADVERTISER 


Within those boundaries, the questions of advertising ex- 
penditures, as I see it, is a matter resting exclusively within 
the control of the advertiser. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has no official policy on this question and does not 
intend to have one except that he will decline to make any 
decision or recommendation as to the extent of advertising 
expenditures. 

I regard this as a matter within the area of free choice 
upon the part of manufacturers and the only way we could 
possibly come into the picture is in the extremely unlikely 
event that manufacturers urged advertising costs as a reason 
for an increase in prices of the product. Then under the 
pending legislative proposal, our consideration of the matter 
would be limited to the question as to whether this device 
was being used to circumvent or evade any ceiling estab- 
lished under the act. 

I am quite convinced that you have an important duty to 
perform in the crisis which confronts us all. You know 
more about how you can effectively perform that duty than 
I could possibly know. I am frank in saying because of the 
difficult jobs that have been assigned to me—I need your 
support. All of our problems are too real, too vital for us 
to engage in fighting fantasy and abstractions. Let us bury 
men of straw and unite in the recognition that we have a 
common enemy that is real and threatening. He is called 
Hitler. To lick him we must submerge our prejudices and 
overlook petty annoyances and irritations. And we must do 
more than that—we must be prepared to make sacrifices and 
adjustments for the common cause; and no one can predict 
with any certainty the real extent of those sacrifices. 

So far as advertising is concerned, I repeat that it must 
survive as a thriving dynamic force. Not only does it de- 
serve to continue because of its contributions to our way of 
life but it has a job to do now. And I can visualize an even 
greater use of the technique when peace comes and a vast 
surplus of men, materials and productive capacity calls for 
the vision and leadership to translate these resources from 
production for war to production for peace. When that time 
comes it is my judgment that if we are intelligent and re- 
sourceful, new and vast horizons will open for us all. Our 
job now is to hasten that day. 


The Great Necessity 


CAN THE PEACE BE WON? 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, Professor, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
To the British Public over British Broadcasting System, London, September 28, 1941 


SPEAK to you as one linked by ties of peculiar intimacy 
with Great Britain. Most of the theology I know was 
learned at the feet of two Scottish theologians. Scot- 
land gave me—albeit most unwillingly—one of her most 
talented daughters as my bride. My eldest son, born close 
to the heart of Midlothian, may claim with equal right 
British or American citizenship; but at the stern of his toy 
battleship there flies the Union Jack; and he proudly pro- 
claims himself a loyal subject of His Majesty the King. So, 
vou see, I come among you in the happy, though not always 

easy, relationship of a son-in-law. 
I speak, too, as one who, since the first hour of the war, 


has been convinced that Nazism could be overthrown only 
with the full participation of the United States, that Amer- 
ica was certain ultimately to come in, and that the sooner 
the better. 

I speak, finally, as one whose principal mission here is to 
bring from the churches of America messages of affection, 
of admiration and of gratitude to the Christians of Great 
Britain. 

A question which I know lies very close to the surface of 
many minds is: “Why are the people of the United States 
so slow to awaken to the deeper meaning of the conflict, 
so hesitant to face the ultimate issue of full participation?” 
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Let me say at once that the present position is definitely 
encouraging. For some months you have been misled by 
those who told you that the United States was teetering on 
the brink of the final and irrevocable plunge. That was 
never true. Until Thursday, September 11, the outlook was 
dark. In the perspective of history the President’s speech 
of that evening may prove the most momentous of all his 
utterances. He himself had said that “convoy mean shooting 
and shooting means war.” Now he has gone far beyond 
convoys and he has ordered the initiative in shooting. The 
third step is inescapable. The United States is now defi- 
nitely across the divide. Advance into full participation, 
while it may take longer than we wish, it ultimately is in- 
evitable. And the united strength of the British Common- 
wealth and the United States is invincible. 

Nevertheless, I should like to explain some of our diffi- 
culties in moving American opinion to action. Let me speak 
of three. Those who would understand the normal attitude 
of Americans toward the war must keep constantly in mind 
first one basic fact: the sentiment of national insularity is 
deeply rooted in the American consciouness. It is a revered 
historic tradition; it is psychologically inevitable; it is the 
dictate of short-sighted national self-interest. 

The policy of aloofness from foreign conflicts is first of 
all a revered inheritance from our “Founding Fathers.” But 
the sentiment of national insularity also truly reflects the 
normal and indeed inevitable attitude of the average Amer- 
ican. He lives a thousand miles from any sea-coast and four 
thousand miles from any European or Asiatic nation, any 
potential enemy. Although his grandparents, or his great- 
great-great-grand-parents may have immigrated from Europe, 
he is claimed by no compelling sentiments of memory or 
debtorship. His is a relationship which breeds solicitude 
prompting generosity, but not responsibility leading to part- 
nership. Few Europeans ever appreciate the inevitable con- 
sequences of such geographical remoteness upon the men- 
tality of a whole people. 

But the sentiment of national insularity is far more than 
a matter of tradition and physical remoteness. If policy 
were to be determined by short-range national self-interest, 
a strong argument can be advanced for American with- 
drawal from all compromising associations with foreign na- 
tions into the security of continental self-sufficiency and 
self-protection. Let me be quite clear: I believe that a free 
and democratic United States and Hitler cannot exist in 
the same world; I have done what I could to persuade my 
countrymen to that conviction. But it must be said in all 
honesty that the case is by no means over-whelmingly con- 
vincing. It becomes less convincing with each passing day 
as British strength grows and Russia maintains her heroic 
resistance. Let us suppose that, in those dark days of July 
1940, when France collapsed and Britain, almost denuded 
of material at Dunkirk, was daily threatened by invasion— 
those days when President Roosevelt, in secrecy and with- 
out authorization by either Congress or people, stripped 
America of her land defences and sent them across to you— 
suppose that, from those days, we had held for our own 
defences every plane and gun and tank and ton of raw 
material which have crossed the Atlantic; suppose every 
energy of national economy and people had been set to the 
one purpose of rendering North America defensively im- 
pregnable. Might not the United States by now have been 
secure against attack, as we certainly are not today? We 
abhor the views of Colonel Lindbergh and former President 
Hoover. Let us not suppose that they lack a persuasive 
case. Moreover, it is a case fully in accord with accepted 
axioms of statecraft. I said: “Jf national policy were to be 














































determined solely by national self-interest. .” But by 
what other consideration is the foreign policy of nations 
traditionally determined, especially in so vital a matter as 
entrance into major war? Only once has America departed 
from this policy of national isolation—under Mr. Wilson’s 
leadership in the last war. She is unlikely to forsake it again 
unless through similar motives. 


AMERICAN DISILLUSIONMENT 


So we come to a second factor. Virtually all Americans 
are profoundly disillusioned over the development of world 
politics in the interval between the wars. Very generally 
they fail to face the measure of America’s responsibility for 
that debacle. We initiated the retreat from responsibility ; 
other nations followed the evil example. Americans are not 
alone in uniting sharp judgment upon the shortcomings of 
other nations with blithe indifference to their own. They are 
perhaps peculiarly susceptible to that hypocrisy. The late 
Lord Lothian, who understood us and believed in us, used 
to say chaffingly: “You Americans are incurably idealistic 
about our foreign policy; incurably realistic about your 
own.” 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that each successive step 
in that bitter sequence—Manchuria, Ethiopia, the Rhine- 
land, Spain, Albania, Munich, Prague—has served to aggra- 
vate disillusionment. But this prevailing attitude is due 
also to disease within the national organism. The past two 
decades have been an era of lush comfort in life, an era 
of “debunking” in thought. The former has bred a certain 
measure of softness—softness of physique, of morale, of 
character. The latter has bred cynicism of spirit. And 
cynicism and softness—blood-cousins—are unpromising par- 
ents for an hour when the security of civilization is threat- 
ened. The whole thing comes to sharper focus in the 
attitude of youth. You will best understand what I am 
describing if you recall attitudes among your own youth, 
certainly in the universities, as late as 1938—those youth 
whom Mr. A. A. Milne has celebrated as ““The Lost Gen- 
eration’ —those same youth who have become the warriors 
of the skies today ringing the shores of this isle with a 
flying wall of impenetrable gallantry. I have confidence 
that our youth, when claimed by similar demands, will re- 
spond with not dissimilar heroism and fidelity. But they 
must have a cause worth the ultimate sacrifice. 

This leads directly to my last point. American opinion 
has moved less speedily than we have wished. We have not 
been altogether happy in the fashion in which the cause has 
been urged upon the American people. It has been presented 
almost entirely in terms of self-defense or aid for Britain. 
We have been handicapped by lack of clear, positive, and 
compelling objectives beyond the overthrow of Nazism. 
Please understand that we are fully alive to the cogent 
reasons which have led to the postponement of a formal 
declaration of peace aims. I am raising no questions as to 
the wisdom of that policy. I am concerned to report its 
effect upon the American problem. 

The policy of the American Government is, I think, now 
reasonably assured. By no means does that assure the unity of 
the American people and their single-minded concentration 
upon the task ahead. We have just about exhausted the 
possibilities of moving the American people through the 
appeal to self-security or to aid for Britain. The lesson from 
the last war is clear. The American people did not believe 
themselves entering that war to save their own security, 
but to secure a great possibility for the whole world, includ- 
ing themselves. So, today. Recall that two compelling fac- 
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tors in your situation are absent from ours. You are face 
to face with a threat of annihilation demanding national 
unity. And you have a mighty centuries-old national tradi- 
tion as the basis of that unity. We are not face to face with 
imminent peril. And if unity is to be achieved, it cannot be 
through recourse to the past, but through concentration upon 
a goal ahead claiming and steeling the national will. As 
things are now going, you will have our formal partnership 
in the struggle. You will not have the all-out enlistment of 


our people without which victory can hardly be made certain. 


CaN THE Peace BE Won? 


But much more is at stake. The great question regarding 
America has never been whether she would enter the war: 
it has been whether the United States would remain in the 
peace. That is still the larger and graver uncertainty. I 
should be less than candid if I did not report to you that 
the misgiving which today haunts the minds of our most 
thoughttul people, little spoken but silently pervasive, is not 
“Will the war be won?” but “Can the peace be won?” 
The parallels between 1914-1919 and 1939 to that date 
when peace shall be written are only too obvious. Will those 
parallels carry through into and beyond the next Versailles ? 
What assurance have we against a repetition of that tragic 
aftermath? Is this not the most fateful question of all. 

That is the reason, as I believe, special importance attaches 
to the relations between Christians of the United States and 
of Great Britain. In the making of peace the significant 


divisions will not be, as will be made to appear, between 
victors and vanquished or even between the nations allied 
in victory. They will be within nations. They will be 
between men who know and trust no other principles and 
arrangements than those which twice in a quarter-century 
have brought us to holocaust—between them and men who 
are profoundly committed to principles and structures which 
can assure world order, not for a brief interlude, but for 
the long future. To believe in and attempt such a peace 
requires spiritual vision and experience transcending national 
loyalties and the rutted habits of history, and spiritual re- 
sources of magnanimity, patience and a firm resolve. 


Our REAL PROBLEM 


I know nowhere where the apostles of such a peace are so 
hopefuliy to be sought as in the leadership of the Churches of 
Great Britain and the United States. The great necessity 
is that those who so envision the peace should discern clearly 
where our real problem lies—not between our nations but 
within each nation; that they should see that the bonds 
which unite like—purposed people of our two nations are 
more intimate and more commanding of allegiance than 
those which join us with fellow-countrymen, that we should 
have thought and talked our way through to a common mind 
as to what we seek; and then, that we should struggle 
shoulder to shoulder within our respective nations for the 
realization of that end upon which the hope of all humanity 
hangs. 





The Men of Government 


KEEPING THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT DEMOCRATIC 


By WAYNE COY, Director of the Office of Emergency Management 
At Student Convocation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, October 30, 1941 


HE whole tide of opinion is against public adminis- 
tration as a career for talent. The enormous rewards 
which industry offers to able young lawyers, engi- 
neers, economists, serve as a powerful attraction to ambitious 
youth. As against that, there are some, and more than we 
suspect, who find real satisfaction in work whose aim is the 
public good. But they have to contend against the whole 
mental and moral climate of our times.” 

Kleven years ago, when Felix Frankfurter said what I 
have just read you, it was the truth. ‘Today matters are so 
vastly different that men are seriously debating the predic- 
tion of a tinhorn Spengler that government employees are 
a master class riding the wave of the future, heading a 
“Managerial Revolution.” 

1 doubt that the men of government are destined to be the 
ruthless Caesars of the future. That has been true in Ger- 
many and in Russia, where those who formerly ruled through 
wealth or inheritance have been replaced by an omnipotent 
bureaucracy. But in those countries government officials are 
freed from the restraint of that criticism and opposition 
which we sometimes experience so keenly, and their decisions 
are upheld, not by the due process of law which our con- 
stitution guarantees to every man, but by the force of ruth- 
less arms and the inquisitorial powers of a secret police. 
In those countries officials are not motivated by our tradi- 
tions of freedom and democracy. 

It is clear, in any event, that the influence and the prestige 
of public administration has enormously increased even in 


our country during the past decade. Ten years ago the gra- 
duate of a university who chose government as a career was 
looked upon with amusement and pity, if not suspicion or 
disfavor. ‘Today, however, there are but few to rejoice as 
Roger Babson recently rejoiced in the willingness of young 
men to abandon the public service for the more substantial 
rewards of big business. 

Babson’s remark is now but a caricature of a frame of mind 
that is fast becoming as extinct as the dodo. It represents 
a stubborn, unshakeable affection for a past that never 
existed, and a steadfast refusal to comprehend a present and 
future that demand adult judgment rather than persiflage. 

Roughly, I think it is true to say that we are beginning to 
move in the direction of a new conception of the public 
service. We are leaving behind us the minimization of the 
importance of capable government administrators and the 
distaste for public service that were products of the period of 
surging industrial growth. We live in a time when the na- 
ture of American life will be pervasively affected by the 
quality of men in public service, when the citizens of our 
country must have an understanding of the tremendous tasks 
performed through public administration. 

The years that lie ahead pose problems of the greatest com- 
plication. The onrush of modern industrialism has made us 
highly interdependent at home and has made the nations of 
the world equally interdependent. We have learned at home 
that if some of our people are denied the means of defeating 
poverty then the whole community must suffer. We are 
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learning that if a nation is deprived of the means of pro- 
viding its citizens with a bearable existence then the whole 
community of nations of the world must wrestle with the 
resulting barbarism and bitterness. 

In our times great, shaking developments are rushing past. 
Our failure to have enough aluminum or oil or steel or food 
does not now mean merely that we shall live a little less 
fully but means that we may cease to live at all. Public 
administration has the job of turning the enormous facilities 
of our peacetime nation overnight to the tasks of war; and 
then the job of somehow somersaulting this great machinery 
back to the channels of peace without destroying the good 
things which the centuries have given us. And, above all, 
public administrators have the duty of never forgetting that 
these tremendous tasks are all subordinate to the essential 
job of preserving the respect for the individual, the zeal of 
justice and freedom, and all the ultimately important quali- 
ties of the life of free men. 

With these intricately complex responsibilities ahead of 
us, we cannot longer afford to guage the capabilities of our 
government by journalistic cliches. It was to this end that 
Walter Lippmann quite properly cracked the knuckles of 
some of his contemporaries the other morning. ‘We are not 
being very serious,” he wrote, “when we talk as if the future 
of the American economic order and the American social sys- 
tem depended on whether the mobilization of industry is 
conducted by a board with four New Dealers and three 
business men or vice versa.”’ Indeed, that is not “being very 
serious.” In meeting the burdensome problems of the present 
day that sort of meaningless nosecounting can only serve to 
becloud and befog. 

If our public administrators are to help the United States 
through the tangles that lie ahead, it will not matter a whit 
whether they are “New Dealers” or “business men,” as those 
spongy labels are commonly used. What will matter is that 
they constantly possess a freshness of view, a lift of imagina- 
tion, and a comprehension of fundamentals which will furnish 
them some adequate perspective of the problems of today. 

I can best explain by an illustration of the absence of those 
qualities what I mean by such generalities. Let me quote 
the remarks uttered by a leading French general only a few 
months before his country lay crushed in defeat: 

“All military force must be appraised with an eye to the 
financial balance-sheet; for the efforts which a nation can 
and must devote to its security are necessarily limited. An 
insurance premium must not ruin him who pays it... . A 
country that ruins itself over its armaments, drains itself of 
the energy necessary to use its arms. . A 75 or 77 shell, 
costing 150 francs, can destroy a tank worth a million. This 
particular aspect of the principle of the conservation of energy 
throws light on the relative value of guns and tanks. Money 
is the source of all force.” 

The hollowness of those words cannot better be evaluated 
than by repeating the comments of Max Werner in his Battle 
for the World: 

“It was a fantastic situation. [The generals] had 
the outlook of the petit bourgeois. . . . They failed to grasp 
the fact that defeat is the greatest expense a nation can 
incur; that while one shell worth 150 francs may destroy 
a tank worth a million, 5,000 tanks worth five billion francs 
can conquer a country with a national wealth running to 
many hundreds of billions of francs, as actually happened 
in the spring of 1940.” 

The French general measured the defense of his country 
and the freedom of his countrymen in the stiff, cramped 
manner of a bookkeeper. He demonstrated the lack of imag- 
ination, the utter absence of bold and courageous foresight, 


that we cannot today afford. Public administration in this 
time of great peril cannot be conducted by minds which 
are prisoners of the balance sheet. In a time when the un- 
known and the unexpected of today are the headlines of 
next month, or next week, or tomorrow, the affairs of this 
nation cannot be entrusted to men whose vision is hobbled 
by the fragmentary experiences of the immediate past. 

It is in this connection, I think, that the benefits of expe- 
rience in public administration have been demonstrated. Of 
course there are important exceptions, but many seasoned 
public administrators have proved especially fit to have the 
courage to face, and the ability to understand, the tremen- 
dous demands of this moment of history. 

That of course is as it should be. The job of our public 
admiistrators is to solve just those problems; and most ad- 
ministrators are where they are because their prime motiva- 
tion was to tackle those problems. Their positions enable 
them to be relatively disinterested. That flexibility of mind 
enabled public men, for example, to contend that the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Tennessee Valley was essential 
to strengthening our national defenses and security at a time 
when other men, who were to grasp the idea years later, 
sincerely thought the contentions were merely masks for some 
subversive maneuver. 

I do not mean for instance to say that these qualities of 
imagination, of boldness and of being disinterested are by 
some immutable natural law confined to government adminis- 
trators alone. In government we have had our special kinds 
of narrowness, our special kinds of selfishness to contend 
with. There are still too many who look upon government 
as a period of preparation for the easy and lucrative rewards 
of a professional career in the service of private interests. 
We are also woefully familiar with certain government ex- 
ecutives who suffer from power complexes and jurisdictional 
avarice. 

Finally, we are now learning that the only effect of gov- 
ernment experience on some men has been to tie them to the 
slow rhythms of unimaginative, workaday, bureaucratic 
chores. These are the men who are careful never to venture 
on uncharted seas. If they have an imagination they care- 
fully keep it locked up and out of use. We all know experi- 
enced men in government like these; we also know similar 
men new to government. Together they form a great un- 
imaginative army whose banner reads. ““You tell me what to 
do and I'll do it.”” They seem to aspire to be the slot-ma- 
chines of government, refusing to perform until someone 
higher up inserts a coin of specific direction and command. 
These are the problem-children of public administration to- 
day. 

This does not mean, however, that there are no general 
deductions which can be drawn from our experiences in the 
administration of the defense program. Essentially the na- 
tional defense job is that of unifying and coordinating all 
of the manifold activities of our economic life in the service 
of the nation’s need for gigantic armament production. In 
its essence, this is a government job. It is a job which re- 
quires primarily the ability to judge accurately and fairly the 
place which all of the varied economic interests of the coun- 
try—business, labor, agriculture, and all of the subdivisions— 
must play in the defense program. 

Primarily and traditionally, it has been the business of 
government and government officials to exercise this kind of 
judgment and to perform these tasks. For the most part, I 
believe that while the necessities of a defense economy have 
intensified our governmental problems, the character of those 
problems has not essentially changed. So far as the tasks and 
technique of public administration are concerned, the re- 
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quirements of national defense are for the most part just 
like those of peace time government, only more so. 

Of course the technical and engineering problems are 
somewhat different and they require the services and the 
ydvice of hundreds of specialists who have had little if any 
previous contact with the government. But their presence 
in government is only an intensification of a process which 
has been going on for more than a generction. Similarly if 
decisions are to be made which affect vitally the interests of 
vreat economic groups, those groups should be represented in 
the process of policy-making and administration. This is 
true of labor, agriculture, small business, big business, and 
all of our diverse functional groups. Once again, however, 
we must recognize that this policy of representation has been 
growing for a good many years and has been increasing 
yradually in the government during the past decade. Organi- 
zations like the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the Wage and Hour Division and the Bituminous Coal 
Division, among many others, embody this principle of 
representation as a part of the process of government policy- 
making. 

But it is important here to make certain vital distinctions. 
Since representation of this sort is incorporated as a part of 
the governmental process, those who represent the various 
economic groups do so openly, consciously, and with full 
provision for similar representation of conflicting interests. 
There still remains the equally vital task of coordinating, 
composing and compromising the conflicting views of all of 
these representative agencies in the pubic interest. For this 
job, we can not afford to choose men who represent primarily 
any except the public interest. It is in this connection, I 
think that the work of public administration has been the 
best teacher and the best preparation for the enormously com- 
plex tasks involved in the defense program. 

‘There has been a great deal of nonsense written and said 
to obscure the inherent complexity of the tasks involved. 
Only now many people are beginning to understand that we 
cannot have armaments merely by saying, “Let there be 
armaments,” or even, “Let there be appropriations, or con- 
tracts.” On both sides of the Atlantic the idea is prevalent 
that guns and planes and tanks and ships would sprout like 
weeds if only a one-man director with powers of omniscience 
were put in charge. Seasoned public administrators have 
learned, I think—successful public administrators must learn 
-——that it is human beings, limited, faulty men, we are work- 
ing with. There is an understanding of the fact that large 
problems require the consultation and cooperation of many 
organizations and agencies having special understandings and 
special functions. Old symbols like “red tape,” and “bureau- 
cracy” have somewhat spent their force. The simple reali- 
zation is slowly dawning that no one can overnight become 
an expert in foreign affairs, military and naval strategy, fi- 
nance, labor relations, production, and so forth; that if there 
is to be government with any effectiveness and any continuity 
there must be a complex system of organization to meet the 
complicated needs of our times. More apparent every day 
is the importance of trained public men who understand the 
functions of that organization, who understand the inter- 
relationship of its agencies, who can utilize the special serv- 
ices for which it exists instead of being confused by the very 
knowledge that it exists. 

But all the special skills of the public administrator in 
using the machinery of government, and all the ability to 
foresee and solve physical problems of organization and ar- 
rangement and production and strategy, will not suffice if 
the United States is to endure as a nation of freedom. A 
friend said to me the other day, “You fellows in government 


tend not to represent anybody, tend to be without roots. You 
are organizers and manipulators and operators of a great 
human machine, but you are likely to get lost in the fascina- 
tion of running the machine, to lose sight of why you are 
here.” 

Surely, that poses the greatest danger that faces public 
administration. ‘There is no surer way of bringing on the 
distasteful ““Managerial Revolution” of that gloomy prophet 
James Burnham, than for the men of government to forget 
that it is not just a government they are administering but 
a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
Great power is placed in the hands of public servants, and 
that power can be abused and tyrannically used if men come 
to think the power belongs to them and forget they merely 
use it as trustees of all citizens. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, the principles of 
public administration which will produce a successful de- 
fense program are for the most part merely an acceleration 
of those principles at the root of all good government. There 
is one essential truth about public administration which we 
have all learned as a resut of centuries of governmental ex- 
perience. That is that governmental efficiency and govern- 
mental justice are made more perfect only when tested in 
the fire of free criticism. 

It is only when our efforts are subjected to the constant 
hammering of those who disagree or are disgruntled, that 
the men who administer the affairs of government may at- 
tain their maximum effectiveness. I believe that this should 
be even truer in time of conflict and stress, than in a time 
of serenity and quiet. Much of the criticism which we shall 
receive in the coming months and years will seem capricious 
and spurious, or even subversive. Doubtless some of it will 
be, but whatever its motivation, none of us can afford to 
do without it. 

The great demands that are now upon us will certainly 
generate strong urges to get things done at any cost or any 
sacrifice. There will be pressures to break down the guaran- 
tees of the Bill of Rights, to ignore the dignity and sacri- 
fices of individuals. Already there is a substantial tendency 
to think that workers who strike are clearly subversive, dis- 
loyal, unAmerican—a tendency to forget that strikers can 
be patriots bearing just grievances, that they can be honest, 
sincere men not yet comprehending the intricate pattern of 
events which has created our present emergency. There has 
been grudging talk about persecuted aliens who have come 
to this country, when the fullest offers of refuge are obviously 
called for from a nation built and carried on by refugees 
from tyranny. There have been contemptible efforts toward 
creating racial intolerance and murmurings about suppressing 
opinions, as though we should throw away the freedom and 
tolerance which are the greatest of man’s creations. 

To keep our Government channeled in the direction of 
democracy is the great problem of America today. 

In order to meet the difficulties thrown up by modern 
industrialism government activity has been constantly wid- 
ening for decades. That growth was accelerated by the 
problems of the thirties. It is unnaturally great during these 
days of defense. But there can be little doubt that even 
when the present threat to our country is over, government 
will play a larger role in our lives than it has ever played 
in the peacetime past. 

The whys and wherefores of the growth of government 
are too familiar to you for me to dwell upon. Government 
has developed in response to needs demonstrated by experi- 
ence. This was true 143 years ago when the Congress estab- 
lished what may be called “socialized medicine” for our 
merchant seamen in creating Marine Hospitals in 1798. 
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Similar pressures led to the establishment of the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission in the eighties, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in 1914, of the regulation of the stockyards in 
the early twenties, and of the agencies that have grown up 
in recent years. 

By now only a few can afford the luxurious ignorance of 
thinking that somewhere in Washington a furtive little group 
of men are craftily erecting agency after agency in opposition 
to popular will. The best one sentence explanation of the 
growth of government that I know comes from a very un- 
subversive source. It was while he was helping Governor 
Landon’s campaign in 1936, that Mr. Charles Taft said: 
“Nothing will ever be simple in a country of 130 million 
people.” 

The complexity of our industrialized civilization is the 
explanation of the expansion of government. That is plain, 
unmistakable fact and that fact cannot be ignored. But 
neither can we ignore the problems that it raises. 

It is obviously true that a large centralized government 
may become a threat to the freedom we have nourished. 
There are terrible examples today of how the controls of 
government have been turned into instruments of brutal 
tyranny and oppression. But recognition of this possibility 
of danger need not carry us into the camp of those defeatists 
who say that because strong governments in Germany and 
Italy and Russia have led to tyranny, it is inevitable that the 
expansion of government here will also lead to tyranny. 

There is nothing inevitable about tyranny. Many insti- 
tutions can be used to create oppression, but whether they 
are so used depends on the will and courage of a country’s 
people. In many nations the army has been used to bring 
about military coups, but our history refutes any suggestion 
that the establishment of an army must inevitably lead to 
military rule. 

The great task of our times is to build a government strong 
enough to meet the complicated difficulties we face, but to 
build it so that we do not lose our democratic traditions. 
There is no ready-made solution. The job will only be done 
through the persistent attention, the continuous inventiveness 
of our citizens. 

Already we can begin to see some outlines of the approach. 
We can see an avoidance of the danger of over-centralization 
in the establishment of regional authorities on the pattern of 
TVA. An example of how the public can be kept freshly 
informed of the more important accomplishments of govern- 


ment is to be found in the reports that the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration must file with the Congress every 90 days. The 
Senate Committee investigating the national defense pro- 
gram is another illustration of continuous democratic control 
over the most intricate problems of government. 

We must make constant progress in this direction. We 
are still groping with the problems of translating to govern- 
ment employees that freedom and security which trade unions 
have brought about in private industry. There are still a 
host of difficulties in seeing that the power of government is 
not used oppressively by over-zealous or malicious officials. 
We must perfect means for obtaining adequate information 
of government to ensure intelligent public criticism. 

A dictatorship, controlling all channels of information and 
opinion, undertakes to simplify the problem for the mass 
of its people by a ruthless process of sifting, distortion and 
elimination of fact to assure a unified picture conforming to 
the official political doctrine. We reject in horror a theory 
of government which holds the human intelligence in such 
low regard. We are convinced that ultimately any political 
system which so frankly relies for its strength on contempt 
for the common man will be destroyed by the explosive force 
of the human intelligence so repressed. 

People who must determine the policies on which their 
own security depends have a right to information as full and 
complete as a free press and freedom of speech can secure 
for them. But people in a democracy deserve more than 
facts. They deserve intelligent leadership from all the forces 
in our national life. They deserve an interpretation of events 
which, while reflecting the legitimate divergence of opinion 
inherent in a democracy, recognizes the public character of 
its responsibility. 

Those difficuties have to be overcome. The meaning of 
our existence depends on keeping American government 
democratic government. I have no doubt that the public 
men of this country can perform the sheer physical work of 
analysis, organization, and execution required to meet and 
conquer the present crisis in our affairs. But that alone will 
not suffice. The job of government that lies ahead involves 
more than obtaining for 130 million animals the right to 
eat and sleep and reproduce. The job of government calls 
for securing the 130 million free men and women the great 
democratic traditions—the qualities of freedom and toler- 
ance—of their country. That is the true job that faces us 
today. 


Shall We Send Armies to Europe? 


THE FIFTH FREEDOM: FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 


By FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
At the Union League Club, Chicago, November 19, 1941 


HIS Union League Club of Chicago was founded in 
the midst of a supreme crisis in our country. Its fideli- 
ties have never deviated from the American system 
of free men. It is appropriate that we here discuss another 
supreme crisis in freedom. 
I do not know whether we are at war or not. 
on how we define war. 
It is said that in ancient Chinese strategy every battle 
opened with three preliminary rounds. The first was violent 
making of faces at the enemy. The second was a period of 


It depends 


devastating catcalls. The third was a menacing display of 
arms. We are at least in the third stage. 

This may be half war, it may be undeclared war, it may 
be just “naval action.” The Congress has not declared war. 
We have not terminated our treaties with Germany. We 
maintain our embassy in Berlin and the Germans maintain 
their embassy in Washington. From these aspects we are not 
at war. That may be wishful thinking, because I wish that 
if we decide on war that we march openly under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
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| have opposed a shooting war because I believe it en- 
dangers freedom in the United States. I believe it endangers 
freedom in all the world. And I believe alternative policies 
would have brought more aid to Britain. And I have been 
through the agonies and aftermaths of one world war. How- 
ever, | am not going to engage in recriminations on the 
legality or morals or merits of the policies that have led to 
this situation. History will determine these things. And 
they will rise again and again before the tribunal of future 
generations of Americans. 

Whatever all this may be, the hard practical fact is that 
we are engaged in a naval war. This creates a new situation 
in national action. From here we will ultimately face a 
further question. 

‘That is, shall we send expeditionary forces to Europe or its 
suburbs ? 

Some will say that the possibility of sending our land 
armies into this European maelstrom is fantastic. Six months 
ago when | stated our national policies were heading for a 
naval war the idea was also called fantastic. 

‘The preliminary demand is likely to be for an expedition- 
ary force to Persia or Egypt or some other place in the sub- 
urbs of Europe. Already the propaganda agencies are blurt- 
ing it out. Already press dispatches from abroad indicate it. 
Already officials are making the same sort of statements that 
anteceded our going into naval action. And what is more, 
we are preparing a vast amount of war material, the only use 
of which would be for some sort of an expeditionary force. 

It may be that the men in control of our government 
have no present intention of sending our sons overseas. But 
there are forces which drive this nation toward such action. 

Mobs, tribes and nations can be inflamed by emotions and 
madness which overcome all reason and all peril. The four 
yreat Weapons to arouse war spirit are the exaggeration of 
fear, the stimulation of hate, the challenge to courage and 
the appeal to ideals. 

‘The dangers to the United States and England from 
Europe are less than they were a year ago. Yet during this 
past year we have seen a steady rise of war psychosis among 
our people. Some of it comes naturally from our dangers 
and our indignations and our desire to serve mankind. The 
daily presence of Hitler’s bloody aggressions feeds the fires of 
resentment enough without stimulants. 

But these emotions are being artificially fanned daily by 
organized groups, by official propaganda and through a thou- 
sand devices and hundreds of thousands of voices. We even 
see Stalin being made into a saint. That this hysteria is 
rising above reason is evident every hour in intolerance of 
tree speech, in name-calling, slander and in the constant 
charge of cowardice and moral treason against those who 
speak for caution. 

And the forging of links of the chain of emotion which 
drags us to war is fired by forces even stronger than words. 
lor instance, American ships were transferred to the Panama 
Hag and put to carrying contraband. Six of them were sunk, 
and we are called upon to fight because of these incidents. 
Our Navy has been convoying British ships to Iceland. Our 
warships are torpedoed, and American lives are lost. The 
death of the neutrality act means that our naval operations 
will be greatly extended. Our American merchant and 
warships will be going to Britain. There will now be more 
and more American ships torpedoed, more American boys 
drowned, more and more drive of emotion toward sending 
armies to Europe. 

If we send an expeditionary force even to Africa or other 
outlying parts of this war, we shall have from it flaming of 
emotions from death and sorrow. 


And a people can be so inflamed that its own leadership 
is powerless to oppose. Leaders, in all good faith, may prom- 
ise that there will be no boys sent over. But leaders them- 
selves are caught in the backwash of emotions where prom- 
ises have no value. 

The inevitable end of this constant preaching of war and 
inflaming of fear and hate will be the demand that we hurl 
huge armies into Europe. ‘ 

It is therefore not too early to debate this next step of an 
expeditionary army. We must examine it in the real of cold 
reason and intellectual honesty, not of hot emotion. Fer in 
these decisions we are pledging the destiny of America and 
possibly the fate of civilization. 

The first necessity in such decision is coldly to appraise 
the military situation and the forces in motion in the world. 
kor war is made of hard realities. Truly the situation will 
shift and we must weigh it again and again. And let me say 
that in giving a short appraisal I am advised, not only by 
some experience in the high problems of such national action, 
but also by the views of competent military and naval ex- 
perts. 

Germany’s overpowering strength is in land armies. It 
lies on land. Obviously the Germans dominate the whole 
Continent from near Moscow to the English Channel. 
Every person of common sense will agree that they can con- 
ceivably prevail wherever they can march by land. 

They can conceivably isolate Stalin from any consequen- 
tial American supplies. They might even eliminate Russia 
as a determining military factor in this war. They may 
conceivably invade Persia and Egypt. 

But the critical thing for the Germans is that they cannot 
take their armies overseas. They cannot reach England. 
‘They failed even to cross the Channel. Thus these victori- 
ous German land armies cannot bring the war to conclusion. 

Germany has failed to bring England down by submarine 
and air blockade. Mr. Churchill states that ship losses have 
been reduced by two-thirds. Insurance rates on .\tlantic 
shipping dropped 25 per cent some time ago. Britain is even 
handing ships back to the Unitd States. ‘Thus the Germans 
cannot bring the war to a conclusion by sea power. 

It this war air power has multiplied its strength as an 
adjunct to armies and for attack upon ships. But for the 
past year it is steadily weakening as an effective attack upon 
civilians and upon industrial production. The defense of the 
land from bombers has made great gains. Extensive day- 
light air raids are today impossible. Night attacks are too 
inaccurate to destroy industry. And night attacks are less 
effective than a year ago. 

They result mostly in barbaric killing of women, children 
and civilians in the hope of breaking morale. 

Thus Germany has no way to bring the war to a military 
conclusion either by land, sea or air. As the situation stands 
today Hitler cannot be victorious. We were genuinely 
thrilled to hear from Mr. Churchill last week that the peril 
to Britain has passed. 

And we may look at this situation from the English side. 
The British obviously cannot successfully attack Germany 
by land armies. Their sea power has proved unable to de- 
prive the Germans of vital supplies. —The Germans will not 
be starved out for food or munitions. The British air attack 
has not stopped the Nazi production of war weapons. 

Thus there is no promise that Britain can bring a mili- 
tary conclusion to this war, either by armies, ships or planes 
for years to come. 

The primary question before us is the weight of the United 
States in these military scales. We can dismiss at once the 
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bogy that Hitler can invade the Western Hemisphere against 
the modern development of the airplanes and our Navy, 
either now or ten years hence. That idea is just propaganda 
to create fear in the United States. And the further fear 
idea that he can control our economic life has been so often 
disproved that we hear little of it any more. 

But could the United States break this military stalemate 
in Europe by adding our military power to that of the Brit- 
ish? We can now observe that Russia could not overcome 
the German Army even with her 10,000,000 men, 20,000 
tanks, 20,000 planes, fighting on her own soil behind her 
own fortifications, with her transportation wholly over land 
and on inside lines. Sending an army from America to the 
Continent of Europe itself today would not be like that of 
the first World War. Then we transported our men safely 
to France in installments over a year. This time we would 
have to land overpowering forces all at once. For us to do 
that we would need prepare 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 Amer- 
ican boys in addition to the British. It would take us five 
years to prepare the men and equipment. It would take 
more than five years to build the shipping to transport them. 
No military expert believes we could land such an army in 
Europe even if we got overseas. 

To land a force of a few hundred thousand Americans 
in Persia or Africa or other places would simply invite an- 
other Dunkerque. For the Germans with their inside land 
lines could concentrate against them. We should not forget 
the futility of the British landings in Belgium, Norway and 
Greece. In any event, no force in the suburbs of Europe 
could overcome Hitler’s armies. Such a force would auto- 
matically be an emotional decoy to larger armies. 

The British today have a blockade of Germany as effec- 
tive as it can be made. The addition of the American Navy 
does not overcome Hitler by sea power. 

The increase of our supply of airplanes to the British 
helps defend England. But the bombing of industrial Ger- 
many is not likely to be a decisive factor in this war. 

Thus from the land, the sea and the air there is every 
indication that the war in Europe is a military stalemate for 
the foreseeable future. And every practical reason of this 
situation points to the futile waste of American life by send- 
ing armies overseas. But reason is not always triumphant 
over emotion. 

There is another phase of this question of sending our 
boys to Europe or its borders that we must look at frankly. 

There is a limit to the military productivity of even Amer- 
ica. Our own defenses are as yet unprepared. To provide 
our defense armies, to build a two-ocean navy, to build a 
vast cargo fleet, to build an adequate air force so that no 
enemy will think of coming to the Western Hemisphere and 
to send supplies to Britain, Russia and China all at the same 
time will engage our whole strength during the next two or 
three years. 

Production on our already gigantic program is only just 
getting under way. We have not yet felt its economic ef- 
fects. The spirals of shortages in raw materials, unemploy- 
ment in civilian industries, increased costs of living and 
inflation are just beginning. They are already a warning. 
We are not in a position to add the weight of expeditionary 
armies to this burden. We will likely break down in other 
directions. 

It may be said that Germany today supports huge armies 
and air fleets. But she spent six years building its equip- 
ment. She is not supporting a two-ocean navy, nor furnish- 
ing supplies to Britain or Russia. And she has all the work- 
shops of Europe. 


One consequence of our going to Africa or Europe would 
be that out of justice to our own fighting sons we will be 
forced to cut down our supplies and ships to Britain. 

And what becomes of American freedom while we are 
fighting a long war overseas? 

Even today our country is justly alarmed that freedom is 
slipping in America. Truly under intolerance we are slip- 
ping in the freedom of expression. Certainly we are slip- 
ping in the freedom from fear. Unquestionably with dislo- 
cations of employment and rising costs of living we are 
slipping in freedom from want. The American system is 
built not on four freedoms but on five. And absolutely we 
are slipping from the fifth freedom; that is, the freedom 
of men to choose their own jobs, the freedom to save for 
one’s children and old age, the freedom of enterprise. The 
four freedoms have never survived in all history without 
economic freedom. The four freedoms were born and live 
by economic freedom. 

Inevitably America could carry such an economic burden 
of man power and industry as required by expeditionary 
forces only by repressions which duplicate the repressions of 
Nazism itself. Our present program without the burdens of 
expeditionary forces requires the surrender of some. eco- 
nomic freedom. 

Whether we go to all-out war or not the volume of our 
present commitments requires the economics of war. And 
that means economic freedom must in some degree go into 
eclipse. The Dies committee has proved that there are 
thousands of men employed in our government who do not 
want economic freedom ever to return. 

Moreover, if this bcomes a war of expeditionary forces it 
will be so long a war that vested interests, vested habits, 
the power of those who would destroy the fifth freedom 
will forge so permanently the totalitarianism of war that we 
can forget the four freedoms, and the fifth freedom, as well. 

The destruction of freedom will come to America from 
within our borders, not from overseas. 

But the most tragic of all consequences is the grief of 
every American home. The wholesale loss of the best of our 
race will maim the progress of America for two generations. 

There are certain things eating into Nazi vitals that will 
some time end this travail to the world. The German 
people do not all believe in this evil ideology. Their victories 
have brought tidings of death and maiming to every fireside 
in Germany. The German people are living under privation 
and under strain. There is a widening gulf of friction be- 
tween the Right wings and the Left wings in Germany as 
represented by the army and Gestapo. The whole internal 
economic structure of Europe is degenerating. 

Even their great victories no longer seem to awaken en- 
thusiasm in their people. There is a coming hopelessness of 
bringing the war to an end because their armies cannot cross 
the seas. 

Two hundred and thirty millions of people in sixteen races 
which Hitler has overrun are seething with unquenchable 
hate. If he takes all Russia he will add another hundred 
million. His new order for Europe has met with no co- 
operation from these outraged peoples. They are not pro- 
viding him consequential troops. I have never said, as some 
allege, that Hitler will be overcome by revolt of these un- 
armed peoples. But I am convinced that while he cannot be 
overcome by armies, by starvation or by air power, none the 
less the forces working within his regime will some time 
destroy his dreams. 

We want the end of these evil and brutal ideas of Nazism, 
Fascism and Communism. The slogan of the day is to “crush 
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Hitler.” 
Hitler. 


threaten civilization. 


The trouble with this world is far deeper than 
He is only the symbol of these evil ideas which 
He is the product of the miseries of 
the last war. A thousand Hitlers will rise when one falls 
unless these ideas are vanquished. All human experience 
shows ideas cannot be vanquished on the battlefield. These 
evils must die from within if the world is to be delivered. 

To sum up, this is presumed to be a crusade for freedom. 

Mr. Churchill says the peril to Britain is now passed. We 
know that with preparedness our freedom is in no danger 
rom invasion. On the other hand, by sending our boys 
overseas the chances of military success in overcoming Hit- 
ler’s armies is so remote, the decay of Nazism is so probable, 
the war will be so long, the destruction of freedom in 
\merica is so certain, that we should have none of expedi- 
tionary forces. 

Our American people are united upon preparedness for de- 
fense and upon aid in supplies to Britain. We have been 
committed to naval action. But our people are sadly divided 
ind confused. And the first need of this nation in the 
presence of danger is more unity of purpose. We need to 
concentrate upon our huge task. No course we can pursue 
imid stupendous perils is perfect. But there is common 
vround somewhere upon which our people would find greater 
unity. ‘The task of statesmen is to find that common ground. 
\ survey of the nation would find many causes of confusion 
aside from the natural hardships of the time. 

Many of our people are suspicious they do not get the 
truth; they are by a large majority opposed to sending ex- 
peditionary forces; they are apprehensive that the fifth free- 
dom is being destroyed; they are distracted at labor con- 
flict; the conscience of many hurts from the dying children 
of occupied Europe, and they are befogged over how lasting 
peace is to be had after all these sacrifices. I therefore sug- 
gest that: 

1. This attempt at artificial conditioning of American 
mind for war should stop. The Congress should continu- 
ously investigate and expose it. Democracy will live on truth 
alone. 

2. The large majority of Americans are opposed to send- 
ing our armies to Africa or Europe. The country needs 
assurance that no preparation or moves in that direction will 


he taken without prior authority of the Congress. 


3. To get national unity the confidence of our people in 
the return of the fifth freedom must be restored. Truly we 
must surrender much economic freedom during this period. 
But the economic measures used could be devised as they 
were in the last war so that the fifth freedom would come 
again with peace. 

4+. The greatest disunity in America is labor conflict. Why 
cannot the labor leaders of the United States themselves show 
their own statesmanship as they did in the last war by pro- 
viding a method of labor peace? 

5. We face millions of starving women and children in 
the German-occupied democracies of Europe. Hitler cannot 
be overcome with armies of starving children. Their only 
hope is in our country. Their faith in America and its ideals 
is fading daily. It would give unity and spiritual purpose 
to compassionate America if we made at least an effort to 
save them. 

6. ‘To get unity our people must have confidence that war 
will be made under the sole constitutional authority—the 
Congress. When the Congress directly and openly authorizes 
a step our people will accept it without question. 

7. Our people are bewildered over the aims of this war. 
We went to the peace table twenty-three years ago with 
exactly the same eloquent promises as we are given now. 
But we failed to end war and secure prosperity. Nations 
can blunder into war. But they cannot blunder into lasting 
peace. 

‘There will be no time to discover these solutions after the 
war is over. I am not proposing peace negotiations. But 
some day we must go to a peace table. Why should not a 
representative American body be assembled now to prepare 
realistic methods by which peace and prosperity can be made 
to prevail? We have some light from the world’s tragic 
experiences. 

Surely if we ceased to fan hate and fear; if we have labor 
peace; if we definitely act to preserve the fifth freedom; if 
we strive to save these millions of European children; if our 
people were definitely assured, that we are not going to send 
our armies to Europe or its suburbs without the authority 
of Congress; that we have a practical plan to preserve peace 
after the war—then we could summon far greater unity. 
Then, also, my fellow Americans, we might summon the 
whole world to reason. 


Peace or War 


THIS IS A TIME WE CAN PRAY GOD TO GIVE US MEN 


By HIRAM W. JOHNSON, U. 8S. Senator from California 
Broadcast over the National Broadcasting Co., November 5, 1941 and before the U. §. Senate, November 7, 1941 


N the subject which is now being debated by the Senate 
there have been more uncomplimentary expressions by 
the members of the national administration than upon 

any other subject during my long term in ofhce. Commenc- 
ing a few years ago the expressions of the President were 
perfectly clear, and apparently, frank. And I may remark 
parenthetically that the neutrality bill, which has been kicked 
about like a football by the administration men, was an ad- 
ministration measure, concurred int alike by the President 
and the Secretary of State, when first it was before the Con- 
gress, and by both of them jammed through the legislative 
hody. It was their measure, acclaimed by them, praised by 
them, and for some years pointed to with pride by both, as 


one of their great achievements. It is but fair, therefore, 
that during any discussion of the measure now pending 
before the Senate to remember that the neutrality bill was a 
measure, approved by the Secretary of State, fought for by 
both departments, and passed finally as the crowning glory 
of the administration. It is only now after all the years of 
praise and panegyrics the bill is held up to our people as 
a monster that hampers and prevents the full exercise of the 
strength of the Nation and of the good right arm of the 
President. ’ 

No law has come before the Senate with such a singular 
history as the neutrality bill. No measure has been so villified 
and abused as this neutrality law; and the ills that will 
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result from our failure to eliminate it from the statute books 
are so manifold, so terrible in their consequences, so say our 
interventionists, that all of us shudder to think that this 
beneficent measure, that has been so long a law of the land, 
and has met with such universal acclaim, suddenly has 
changed and become an instrument without merit, and if we 
aren’t watchful, will bring ruin on our country. 

Let us look for just an instance at the repeated promises 
made by the President in relation to his specific intentions, 
and as we proceed we can see how those specific intentions 
finally grew into the monster they have become—a monster 
that threatens the peace of this land and its very existence. 
I pass the earlier statements that “the definite policy of the 
United States from now on is one opposed to armed interven- 
tion” in December 1933, and that of 1934 that he has “made 
it clear that the United States cannot take part in political 
arrangements in Europe.” Why, he talked then like a wicked 
isolationist—whatever that means. Shame on him! 

In June 1935 he said: 

“As a nation we have been fortunate in our geographic 
isolation, which in itself has partially protected our bound- 
less resources. It is in full appreciation of our advantageous 
position and of our own devotion to the cause of peace that 
our Nation’s defensive system has always reflected the single 
purpose that that name implies.” 

In October of that year he reiterated his doctrine: 

“The American people can have but one concern and 
speak but one sentiment: Despite what happens in continents 
overseas, the United States of America shall and must re- 
main, as long ago the Father of our Country prayed that it 
might remain, unentangled and free. 

“As President of the United States I say to you most 
earnestly once more that the people of America and the 
Government of those people intend and expect to remain at 
peace with all the world. 

* * * 


“T have pledged myself to do my part in keeping America 
free of those entanglements that move us along the road 
to war.” 

How about these sonorous sentiments? I can almost hear 
a distressed isolationist again talking. 

And on our Armistice Day, 1935, he said: 

“The primary purpose of this Nation is to avoid being 
drawn into war. * * * 

“The new generation, unlike us, have no direct knowledge 
of the meaning of war. They are not immune to the glamor 
of war. . . . Fortuntaely, there is evidence on every hand 
that the youth of America, as a whole, is not trapped by 
that delusion. They know that elation and prosperity which 
may come from a new war must lead—for those who survive 
it—to economic and social collapse more sweeping than any 
we have experienced in the past. 

“America must and will protect herself. Under no cir- 
cumstances will this policy of self-protection go to lengths 
beyond self-protection.” 

Oh, Oh, Oh—his recent proclamation and messages are 
the reverse. We will forgive him because though he doesn’t 
know it, an isolationist is one who believes in the isolation 
of war, unless necessary for our defense. 

In January 1936 he said again: 

“The United States and the rest of the Americas can 
play but one role: through a well-ordered neutrality to do 
naught to encourage the contest, through adequate defense to 
save ourselves from embroilment and attack, and through 
example and all legitimate encouragement and assistance, to 
persuade other nations to return to the ways of peace and 
good will. 


“Within democratic nations the chief concern of the 
people is to prevent the continuance or rise of autocratic in- 
stitutions that beget slavery at home and aggression abroad.” 

In August 1936 he made his remarkably eloquent speech 
at Chautauqua, and said: 

“We shun political commitments which might entangle 
us in foreign wars; we avoid connection with the political 
activities of the League of Nations. 

“I wish I could keep war from all nations; but that is 
beyond my power. I can at least make certain that no act of 
the United States helps to produce or to promote a war.” 

a * 7 


“We are not isolationists except as we seek to isolate our- 
selves completely from war.” 

And that there should be no mistake about his motives, 
in October 1936 he said, at Wichita, Kans.: 

“\WWe have sought for security from war with other nations. 
* * * We propose, of course, no interference with the affairs 
of other nations.” 

In October 1937, at Madison Square Garden, he re- 
emphasized his foreign policy in these words: 

“The Nation knows I hate war, and I know that the 
Nation hates war. I submit to you a record of peace. 

“Today there is war and rumors of war. We want none 
of it. But while we guard our shores against threats of war, 
we will continue to remove the causes of unrest and antagon- 
ism at home which might make our people easier victims to 
those for whom foreign war is profitable. Those who stand 
to profit by war are not on our side in this campaign.” 

In October 1939 there came a change o’er the spirit of his 
dreams and while he was yet saying the same words, his 
words apparently meant something else. 

In October 1940 he got back to the right road and said 
with emphasis at Philadelphia: 

“We are arming ourselves not for any foreign war. We 
are arming ourselves not for any purposes of conquest or 
intervention in foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: ‘We will not participate in 
foreign wars and will not send our Army, naval, or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands outside the Americas except in 
case of attack.’ 

“Tt is for peace I have labored; and it is for peace that | 
shall labor all the days of my life.” 

In the same month at New York he said regarding neu- 
trality, as follows: 

“By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other steps, we 
made it possible to prohibit American citizens from traveling 
on vessels belonging to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors who put their 
money into enterprises in foreign nations could not call on 
American warships or soldiers to bail out their investments. 
Was that right? 

“We made it clear that ships flying the American flag 
could not carry munitions to a belligerent, and that they 
must stay out of war zones. Was that right?” 

And at Boston in 1940 he gave his very solemn assurance 
to the fathers and mothers of the land in these words: 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers and mothers, | 
give you One more assurance—I have said this before, but | 
shall say it again and again and again—your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

“They are going into training to form a force so strong 
that, by its very existence, it will keep the threat of war far 
away from our shores. Yes; the purpose of our defense is 
defense.” 


And in announcing his policy at Cleveland, November 


1940, he said: 
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“We know that we are determined to defend our country, 
and, with our neighbors, to defend this hemisphere. We are 
strong in our defense. * * * 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is to keep our 
country out of war.” : 

Senator Pittman, who was the right-hand of the Presi- 
dent, and chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee up 
to the time of his death, had this to say in October 1939: 

“Mr. President, we should not allow the repeal of the law 
which protects our country in time of war. We should not 
allow our citizens to sail on belligerent passenger vessels. 
Whether they are killed legally or illegally on such vessels, 
when they are killed it arouses a war spirit in this country. 
We should never let that happen again. We should make it 
a permanent policy that our merchant marine shall not be 
armed when engaged in foreign commerce, because it invites 
destruction by submarines, prevents search on the surface, 
and makes defense practically impossible.” 

“No one here desires to take the same chance again.” 

This was the policy then. It should be the policy now, 
and until repealed it is the policy of the United States. Just 
think of it!—‘‘We should not allow our citizens to sail on 
belligerent passenger vessels. * * * We should make it a 
permanent policy that our merchant marine shall not be 
armed when engaged in foreign commerce, because it invites 
destruction by submarines, prevents search on the surface, 
and makes defense practically impossible.” 

‘This is exactly what is sought to be done now. 

lf ever a policy of a Chief Executive was made plain 
it was made so by the words of the President of the United 
States. “There was no ambiguity about these words, and 
unless they were intended for the purpose of deceiving our 
people, the people had the right to rely upon them. I make 
this statement calmly and without emphasis, and present its 
justification in the expressions | have quoted, and in those 
which are vivid in our memories, which time precludes me 
from specifically presenting. The recent words of the Presi- 
dent can be taken in but one sense, that of making war. 
‘To take the last remnant of strength from the neutrality 
bill, and remove the inhibition which exists against our ships 
going into danger zones, means, if it means anything, war. 

All citizens who are not besotted by love of some foreign 
country can read them themselves and see themselves exactly 
the position of our Chief Executive. I cannot and I would 
not, attempt it. Each man, for himself, must determine this; 
each individual must decide for himself. It makes little 
difference to me because there are not many more years of 
service that | can render or for which | shall survive, but 
so long as I live, and am a sentient being I shall stand up 
just as an American, let the abuse be what it may, and 
fight as well as God has given me the ability to fight, with 
every fiber of my being for my country. , 

After the utterances which I have quoted came what is 
called the lease-lend bill, a bill which surrendered a large 
part of the authority yet left to the Congress, and by which 
we gave ample authority to the President to do what he 
pleased with the property of the United States. Nobody 
objects within appropriate limits aid to Great Britain; no- 
body would deny that country in its extremity such assistance 
as may be legitimately required; but to make our assistance 
dependent upon how we aid Russia is a very different thing. 
If when the lease-lend bill was before the Senate there 
had been a suggestion of this the author would have been 
lauvhed to scorn. It was only the exigencies of warfare which 
finally transmuted Russia from an ally into an enemy of 
Hitler that made it possible. Now the greater part of our 
relief is being sent to aid Russia, something never contem- 
plated until Hitler declared war on Russia, and until the 


Russian missien, strutting about our airplane factories came 
here and demanded certain aid. I wish that there were time 
for me to touch upon this subject tonight, but I lack the 
time. Does anybody believe that if bloody Joe Stalin were 
successful in his war with Hitler we would go “scot free.” 
Neither one can be trusted, and each has been guilty of 
that treaty breaking, concerning which our departments hold 
up their hands in horror until they determine which side is 
likely to be successful. 

And here comes into play the fate of the little country, 
which throws the calcium light of publicity upon the ethics 
of Great Britain and ourselves. Finland was the only 
country on earth that honored her obligations, that did not 
welsh upon her debts, and that paid regularly as the months 
rolled ’round. Finland was the only country who was always 
our friend, and I well remember the gatherings that were 
held in the city of Washington when the very mention of 
Finland led to bursts of applause. I remember when the 
first aggression of Russia was made upon her sovereignty, 
how the little country bravely fought to prevent it. I recall 
very vividly the situation in which she found herself at the 
beginning of this war, when she hoped to recover, with the 
aid of Nazi Germany, the country she had been deprived of 
by Russia. I could not find it in my heart to blame this little 
nation, but I saw, with indignation, Britain bombing her 
ports; and then, just the other day, our country, the great 
United States, filled with such yearning to aid small nations, 
and rescue them from tyrants, sternly notify her she must 
cease her warfare upon Russia or lose the friendship of our 
country. 

War is a terrible thing that can pardon and condone such 
actions; and it is an awful thing in its consequences. Little 
Finland, of necessity, must yield. 

It is as plain as night follows day we’re on the brink of 
war. By deceit and subterfuge we have been carried to this 
position today. ‘There no longer can be any doubt con- 
cerning it. What do you want, my fellow countrymen— 
peace or war? It is not a question of deceiving ourselves be- 
cause we never have been in war up to this time. All the 
perfervid oratory, yarps and yaps about the defense of our 
land pale into insignificance when the facts are examined. 
There isn’t a single expert who sees that we can be success- 
fully invaded. There isn’t a single military man who even 
claims there is the remotest possibility of success in an 
attempt to invade us. If this were not so a year ago, the 
hope of the invader has faded since the Russian campaign. 
We may take it as absolute that danger in that direction 
has passed. While, of course, I would do everything that 
may be necessary in the way of defense I would do it upon 
the theory of protecting our country from any eventuality, 
and not because I fear any invasion. 

The propaganda has been so extraordinary and our people 
have been so crowded with misrepresentation and lies that it 
is no wonder they are unable to see the true facts. They 
should remember we have not been at war, and we are not 
at war now except in the imaginations of those who desire 
it, and those who would drive this country into it. 

Members of the President’s Cabinet, with few exceptions, 
have been indulging in blatant and provocative speeches to 
make us the tool of some other country so that we may fight 
another country’s war, and at its conclusion find ourselves 
having paid for the war, having manufactured the instru- 
ments necessary to fight it, and then for our sweet allies with 
common consent forget the favors that have been done them, 
and the assistance that has been rendered them. In the lan- 
guage of a distinguished gentleman, what fools we'll find 
ourselves to have been, ever to have done it. 

You must remember, too, the immense program we have 
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entered upon, the very mention of which frightens a real 
American. We are supposed to fight the war, not only in 
our own country, but in the countries south of us, and their 
adjacent islands, and we are to go far afield, and be in the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, Iceland, Greenland, Ireland, 
Egypt, Dakar, various parts of Africa and Asia, too. It is a 
Napoleonic concept in which we are to carry the Four Free- 
doms, freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear, to all the remote places on 
earth. Why should Americans undertake this mad adven- 
ture? I do not know what the term isolation may mean to 
the people who glibly use it for the purpose of abuse. If 
isolation means to keep out of wars in all parts of the earth 
where we have no business to be, then I am an isolationist. 

This, however, that we are asked to embark upon is a 
strange war. It has not been constitutionally declared. The 
President alone has declared this war, and declares it in the 
various sections of the world. By reiteration the insidious 
propaganda has crept upon all of us, and finally we see it so 
deftly administered that, like a rare anaesthetic, it almost 
overcomes us. In the shock of the poison the jingle has ever 
been in my mind: 

“Such subtle covenants shall be made 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade.” 

As we look back we can realize how gradual was the de- 
velopment, how artfuly planned, until now we stand aghast 
on the very brink of war. From the time he mentioned 
methods “‘short of war” we heard much until the passage 
of the lease-lend bill; and now there is the silence of death 
on methods “short of war.” 

I am an American, and because I am an American I do 
not wish to see the last vestige of the neutrality bill liqui- 
dated. I want to do everything that I can for the protection 
of my own country, and will fight until the death any attack 
upon her. This is a time we can pray God to give us men. 

Tue Howur’s NEED 
(J. G. Holland, in the Kansas City Star) 

God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and willing hands 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking. 

God give us men. 


November 7, 1941 


Just prior to the taking of the final vote Mr. Johnson of 
California in the Senate said. 

Mr. Jounson of California. Mr. President, I join with 
the Senator from Kentucky in the encomiums he has pro- 
nounced on the Senator from Texas [Mr. Connally]. I 
have found him in this trying time to be courteous, kindly, 
and I think, wholly fair. I can say no more concerning 
him. 

Mr. President, a little over 24 years ago I sat in the House 
Chamber, in a joint meeting of the Houses of! Congress, 
listening to a President tell us why it was necessary to enter 
into war. I listened then, first, because I was new to the 
Congress, secondly, because of the words of the President. 
I recall his first line. He said: 

“Tt is terrible to take this great, peaceful country of ours 
into war.” 


Then he spoke his reasons for wishing that to be done. His 
words had upon me an effect which I have never forgotten. 
I spent that night almost sleepless, thinking of war and 
what war meant. I feel somewhat in that condition today, 
especially after the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tydings] 
delivered his peculiarly apt speech respecting the situation 
which we face. I felt 24 years ago it was a terrible thing 
to take this country into war. I feel tonight, sir, upon the 
eve of that perhaps being accomplished, that it is a terrible 
thing to take this country into war. 

I speak tonight under some handicaps, but I have the feel- 
ing, sir, that no man can do more when the time comes 
than to speak as he thinks he should speak in behalf of his 
country. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 


Tonight I have a feeling, sir, that scarce lets me speak 
concerning what we are about to do. I have the feeling, 
sir, that we are committing a grave mistake, that we are 
placing our country in a peril which I cannot adequately 
describe. 

I think, sir, that I have heretofore referred very briefly 
to the fact chat this is a question, after all, of peace and 
war. It is a question of peace and war. Other Senators 
have the right to have any opinion they see fit to have in 
regard to war. I have the right to have my poor opinion in 
regard to peace. 

I am at an age now, sir, when war is to me, as President 
Wilson described it, a terrible thing. I am at an age now, 
sir, when I firmly believe that any man who would take 
this country into war, when his judgment is against it or his 
conscience tells him otherwise, would be doing the greatest 
disservice he could do unto this country. 

‘Tonight we speak the last word. It is the last word that 
deals with this subject of war. If Senators upon this side of 
the Chamber—lIl am in a place where I ought not to be 
perhaps—can be cajoled or can be threatened or in any other 
way induced to vote for war against their better instincts 
and their better manhood, then | say they will do something 
unto their country they can never undo, and I say that at 75 
years of age | do not want upon my soul the infamy of 
taking this country into war when I believe fully it ought not 
to be taken into war. 

Mr. President, we have heard the question of what war 
means and what peace means so often broached on both sides 
of this controversy that it would be a work of supererogation 
for me to discuss it further; it would be idle for me to tell 
the Senate what war means or what peace means. It would 
be useless for me to say to any of my colleagues that they are 
ruining their country. They do not want to ruin it any 
more than I do. Their motives are just as pure as mine, I 
take it. They ought to be. If they are not, they should be 
ashamed of themselves. But I believe their motives are just 
as pure as mine, and they ought not to want to take their 
country into any path at the end of which is ruin, and ruin 
is at the end of this vote which is about to be cast tonight. 

Mr. President, yesterday we gave to Russia $1,000,000,- 
000. We gave her the greatest loan ever given to any 
nation, I think, within the memory of man. We gave Russia 
$1,000,000,000 to do with just as she saw fit. Then, can 
Senators say that there is no danger in what they do? 

I shall not now argue the right or the wrong of the sinking 
of any particular vessel. The chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee [Mr. Walsh] has the records. They show no 
wrong, perhaps, upon one side of this controversy. They 
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speak for themselves. Senators can see them if they wish to. 
If they do not wish to, they can close their eyes and say 
nothing concerning them. 

| speak now of money, and I speak of it in the secondary 
ispect alone. ‘The money we have expended in our prepara- 
tion for war and the money we have loaned to other coun- 
tries is an amount large enough to ruin any country on the 
face of the earth. I do not see how our country is ever 
roing to repay the money to those from whom it has been 
borrowed or get back that which we have loaned to others. 
\Ioney has been loaned to almost every country that can be 
thought of. The administration fights in every sea of the 
vorld. The administration permits our ships to pass through 
every ocean and every bay, and then expects to get off 
cot free. 

But, Senators, it is war, war, it is war that you cannot 
ifford, that I cannot afford, that none of us as Americans can 
ifford. | am simply an American. I care not for Great 
Britain or “Bundles for Britain.” I care not for Germany 
ind Hitler’s crimes. I care not for Russia and Russia’s 
vreed. | care not for any of those countries. I am only an 
\merican, claiming the right to speak as an American in an 
American Congress. There have been too few words spoken 
in the American fashion. 

The Vice-Presipent. The time of the Senator from 
California on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. JouNnson of California. I shall take time on the 
joint resolution. 

‘Take these things by themselves; put down in a column 
of figures exactly what the liabilities of this country are 
today. Write them down and tell them of, and then say to 
the people of this land, “There is no danger of war; there 
is no danger of any kind or character.” Write them down 
in any fashion you choose; write them with all the peculiar 
ambiguities which are established by the White House; and 


when you are through, there is a staggering amount of 
money due this people, which we never again can pay. 

What do you say to it? You say, ‘““We have the freedom 
of the seas.” Do you not realize that Wilson surrendered 
the freedom of the seas in his last campaign? Do you not 
realize that when he, the greatest man in the world at that 
time, acclaimed by the common people in every country on 
earth, and whose meetings were greater than those ever held 
by man before, asked for the freedom of the seas he was told 
instanter by Great Britain, “You cannot have freedom of 
the seas’? 

I do not know why we are talking about freedom of the 
seas. Freedom of the seas will always be denied by Great 
Britain. I do not care whether she squinted at it in the papers 
which were drawn up between the Prime Minister and our 
President. She will never surrender freedom of the seas. 
Control of the seas is the cornerstone of her prosperity and 
her empire. She once refused to grant freedom of the seas; 
we acquiesced, and that was the end of it. When the time 
comes she will again refuse, we will acquiesce, and that will 
be the end of it. 

It is hard for me to talk. I am an emotional old man. I 
feel very keenly the great things of life. I feel more keenly 
than I can say what befalls us in our daily walks. Declare 
war tonight and, under the Providence of God, every man 
who votes to do so will live to regret it to the last day of 
his life. 

Recall again the whole system of war. War is not a play- 
thing. It is not something for you or me or somebody else 
to play with. War is a brutal actuality. We cannot afford 
war. I cannot afford it. None of us can afford it. In the 
name of God, in the name of all the mothers of this land, and 
in the name of all those who have been asking our assistance 
and intervention in this controversy, I appeal to the better 
part of the nature of all Senators. Do not declare war. 
Do not plunge this country into that sort of holocaust. 


Slowdown of Defense 


PAYING FOR THE RIGHT TO WORK 


By LELAND M. FORD, United States Representative from California 
Over the Red Network of the National Broadcasting Company, October 29, 1941 


HE Washington Post, October 12, carried the news 

item that the Federal Government was about to 

seize another strike-involved defense plant after the 
Mediation Board announced their failure to settle the walk- 
out at Air Associates, Inc., Bendix, New Jersey. 

Many of us look upon these seizures with genuine con- 
cern. We begin to wonder about decisions of the Mediation 
Board; how fair or how fearless, or how American, these 
decisions actually are. After little thought it is perceived 
that we face the determination of a principle which is go- 
ing to affect the lives of every American, and even our 
American government itself, not only now, but in the future. 
This principle involved is going to determine whether the 
oficials in the United States of America are going to do 
their duty and uphold the Constitution fearlessly, without 
regard for where the chips fall, and determine whether con- 
stitutional government, as we have known it, is going to be 
the law of the land, or whether we are going straight down 
the road of national socialism, or any of the other “isms,” 
ll of which come from the teachings of Karl Marx. 

The government first moved into the North American 
plant, in my District, in Inglewood, California, under sim- 


ilar conditions as now prevail at Bendix, New Jersey. I 
did not criticize, but commended the government for the 
way they handled the situation at the North American plant 
at Inglewood. The government went in, restored order, 
exercised proper police power, but did not take over, under 
government operation, and operate the plant. Many of us 
hoped then, and still hope, that this established a precedent 
for the working of the American form of government, which 
it was. The government there simply protected those, in 
their right to work, who wanted to work, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but did not cave in nor sur- 
render to the demands of rioting, socialistic, communistic, 
outlaw CIO labor leader racketeers: The rank and file in 
Labor there had no confidence in these leaders but were 
forced and coerced into their position. Many did not want 
to accept the strike order nor to pay tribute for the priv- 
ilege of working. 

It now appears that this was not the precedent that we 
may depend upon. Since then, the Administration has taken 
over the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Company in 
Kearny, New Jersey. The President, Mr. H. G. Korndorf, 


and Mr. McWilliams, the Comptroller, are no longer part 
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of the operation of their own company. In other words, 
this plant was ruthlessly taken away from its owners, which 
amounts to national socialism. This new order, of taking 
industry away from its rightful owners and destroying 
private ownership and operation, does not cease with the 
Federal Shipbuilding Company. Now it is proposed to 
take over the Air Associates plant at Bendix, New Jersey, 
under the same national socialistic program. 

Is this scrapping of the Constitution and the taking over, 
in this national socialistic manner, of business, going to be 
the policy of this Administration? 

Have these unpatriotic racketeer labor leaders in the 
CIO so much power that they can destroy the Constitution 
of the United States itself, and change our very form of 
government? If so, where do you expect to get with a 
defense program, where already, this year, over 17 million 
workdays have been lost? 

Is it going to be the policy to punish, destroy and con- 
fiscate, at the direction of these racketeers, the interest of 
private ownership in business and industry of this country, 
who have given to America its extraordinary, high standard 
of living, and who, by their knowledge and skill in organi- 
zation, can still win the war for democracy? 

Under this new order of government ownership, of na- 
tional socialism, months of precious time have been wasted. 
Our own defense program lags. We are told that we have 
less than 2 per cent of actual ammunition that we should 
have, on hand today. The stream of war goods to England 
is still a trickle. Have we enough tanks, planes and guns 
for our own use, to accomplish the purpose of keeping war 
from these shores? If the officials who handle this part of 
our business will cease making these cowardly surrenders to 
these racketeers, and will give business and industry at 
least a fighting chance, business and industry will give, as 
they have always given, real production. 

This taking over of these plants is government operation, 
plain and simple. That fact cannot be sidestepped, and it 
either is or is not national socialism. I say it is national 
socialism, and that government ownership, operation, and 
national socialization of business and industry in this country 
is doomed to failure here, the same as it failed in France, 
or any other place that it has ever been tried. 

Why was this Federal Shipbuilding plant confiscated and 
taken away from its rightful and legal owners? In plain 
English, the only issue at stake was the demand of the CIO 
racketeer leaders for a so-called “maintenance of member- 
ship.” That means that the company must see that all 
workers in this plant belong to the CIO union, dictated by 
these racketeers. 

Two members of the Mediation Board, constituting a 
majority, the third dissenting, tried to force this decision 
down the throats of the rightful owners. The Federal Ship- 
building and Drydock Company stood on their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States and refused to accept 
this recommendation. Under this new order of national 
socialism they lost their plant. 

If this precedent prevails, every laboring man or woman 
in the United States would also lose his right to work with- 
out paying tribute to these racketeers. Up to now, we have 
thought that we were protected in our individual rights 
under the Constitution, that business was protected, that 
Labor was protected, but under such un-American decisions 
as this, the Constitution has been scrapped, property rights 
and Labor rights have been scrapped along with it, and the 
form of our government changed. You should know this, as 
Americans, and should voice your protest if you believe in 
the American form of government. 


Is it not also self-evident that these so-called leaders are 
now using the government agencies to force people to join 
the CIO? If these laboring men had confidence in this 
union and wanted to belong to it voluntarily, they would 
pay their dues and they would belong. The fact is, they 
have not this confidence, don’t want to belong, and the 
racketeers use this means, which they are trying to legalize, 
to force membership and the payment of dues. This is 
nothing but coercion and force. I see no reason why any man 
in Labor should be subject to this force and coercion, nor 
do I see any reason, why any company should become either 
the instrument of force in this program, or a collection 
a :ncy for anybody, at any time, at any place. If the ClO 
racketeer leaders cannot sell their men on the merits of 
their program, industry should not be forced to do their 
dirty work for them. 

What kind of a Mediation Board is it we have, that will 
throw aside the constitutional rights of all our people, both 
labor and industry, in making any such decision as this? 
This was a very simple matter to decide, and the thing 
to be decided was simply this: Shall we violate the Con- 
stitution and change our form of government for national 
socialism, or shall we have the American form of govern- 
ment, with all that it gives us? 

Is it a fact that this Board have been so cowed and are 
so fearful that they bow down to and surrender to the ap- 
parent power of these outlaw racketeer leaders? If so, 
then had we not better get an American Board? It seems 
to me that if this Board had stuck to safe American prin- 
ciples in their decision, namely, that under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, certainly we will not, now or 
ever, force men to work; this would amount to serfdom or 
slavery. But under that same Constitution, which gives 
every person his individual liberty, every person has the 
right to work without paying tribute to anybody for that 
right. 

This appears to me to amount to the old gangster and 
racketeering method, expressing it in their terms, of ‘“muscl- 
ing in” on the money. These gangsters and racketeers don’t 
care one iota for the future or the welfare of the rank and 
file of working men or women. All they want to do is 
to create enough strife, riots, strikes and dissention in order 
that they may have an excuse,—not a reason,—for maintain- 
ing themselves in their position of power, the better to ex- 
tract more money from the rank and file of labor. 

Did it ever occur to you that this extraction of money 
from the honest, patriotic rank and file of labor is in the 
nature of a tax, and a forced tax, at that, which in many 
instances amounts to more than the taxes that they pay on 
their own homes? Under this program, for what is the em- 
ployee paying this money? The answer is, clearly, for the 
right to work. Any person has that right under our Con- 
stitution, without paying for it. 

This program of the racketeer is bad enough and wrong 
enough coming from them, but when it is furthered by 
officials of the government itself, to me it becomes worse 
than treason, and it must be stopped. 

How does this Mediation Board reconcile the above pro- 
cedure with the drafting of our young manhood in this 
country, who may have to forfeit their lives, and who are 
patriotically willing to do so? If this young manhood can 
be drafted, the government certainly has the power to at least 
stop these racketeers in their tracks. I charge that it is the 
avariciousness of these racketeers that has brought about 
our unbalanced program, brought about inflation, and 
brought about the sabotage of our defense program. This can 
be stopped if the officials handling the Mediation Board, 
the N.L.R.B., the Wages and Hours Law, will turn around 
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in their tracks and display enough intestinal fortitude to 
stand for America and stop this cowardly surrender to sub- 
versive interest headed by socialists, communists, etc. 

Let us look at the record from the Department of Labor. 
‘This record shows that in 8 months, from January to 
August of this year, 17,167,312 days have been lost, or an 
average of 2,144,668 days per month. There were 231 
strikes in January, which number built up to 460 in August, 
or double. If this trend continues, we will have lost at 
least 25,000,000 working days, if not 30,000,000, in this 
year 1941. ‘This has all happened under the administration 
of the Mediation Board, the N.L.R.B., the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act, and the Secretary of Labor, who handle these 
matters. 

Is it not clear, from the figures produced by the Depart- 
ment of Labor itself, that they have been outstanding 
failures? 

Is it not clear that this type of administration is ex- 
tremely cowardly and unjust, and one in which they have 
crucified business and industry in their cowardly surrender 
to these highjacking racketeers, with the result that the 
only ones who profited thereby were these same gangster 
racketeers who have taken plenty of money from the honest 
workingman and industry and placed it in their own pockets. 

Are William H. Davis, Sidney Hillman, Madam Per- 

kins and the others whom I have said to be failures, proud 
of this This is their own record and I throw it 
right back in their faces and charge them with inefficiency, 
mismanagement, and appeasement of CIO leaders in the 
administration of their offices. The fact upon which I base 
this is, that in 8 months they have lost 17 million working 
and will probably lose at least 25 million this year. 
Will they and Madam Perkins laugh this off and say again, 
“Tt is not important” ? 
Some day, if that day comes,—and God forbid that it 
will we regret and rue the day that this time was lost? 
We may then look back upon those responsible and wish that 
we had in power in this country real honest-to-God Amer- 
icans who did not know what the words ‘cowardly sur- 
render’ meant, but who did have some concept of American 
principles, instead of what I think to be the principles of 
this un-American traitorous group? 

Our detense program is being sabotaged. We have less 
2 per cent of the ammunition we ought to have, and 
the nations that are fighting the dictators, who in turn are 
fighting democracy, have not received the goods that this 
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country promised and should deliver. Is it not clear that 
sabotage does exist and that this un-American program of 
fear and cowardice has been the rankest failure that we have 
ever had? 

Is it not clear that a strong American policy should be set 
up which will give us production in our defense program? 

Many have said that Labor would not cooperate. I dis- 
agree with and deny this statement, and make the statement 
that Labor will cooperate, and that the rank and file of 
Labor are just as patriotic as anyone in this country, and 
that they will cooperate if they are given help to get rid of 
these destructive highjackers and racketeers, whom they do 
not want to follow. 

If this country should go down for lack of a defense pro- 
gram, it means that the American form of government and 
democratic institutions go down with it. If this should 
happen, all will be lost to Labor, business, individuals, re- 
ligion, and every form of freedom that we have known. The 
average laboring man knows this, as well as the constructive 
leader, and | think that there should be absolutely no fear 
on the part of real Americans, but that there are enough 
patriotic and real Americans in Labor to not only complete 
our program of defense, but, having gotten rid of the rack- 
eteers, they will willingly work hard to accelerate our de- 
fense program. They would be willing to do this under 
conditions where men are free and know they are free, and 
they would be willing to do this to maintain that freedom. 

I believe the great majority of our people do not want 
national socialism, or any other kind of “ism” except Amer- 
icanism and our American form of government, and that 
they want to stop this drift toward socialism, and that they 
want to maintain the Constitution of the United States. 

It is my further opinion that this is not a partisan ques- 
tion, but all real Democrats and real Republicans agree that 
we do not want socialism, or any other “ism.” This whole 
question resolves itself into a question whether we have 
socialism or American government. We are going to have 
to meet this question headon, and we must meet it fearlessly, 
fairly and squarely, and I therefore say, “let us meet it and 
destroy these subversive groups before they come into power, 
and before they destroy the United States of America.” 

I think this is the test, and I think that when that test 
does come, and it should come, it will be found that the 
great rank and file of patriotic men and women in both 
Labor and Industry will be on the side of America, and not 
on the side of the dictators. 


Youth Is More Sinned Against Than Sinner 


YOUTH IS NOT TO BLAME THAT IT HAS GONE ASTRAY 
By DOUGLAS ROBERT ROBBINS, ’42, President of Student Body, College of William and Mary in Virginia 
Delivered at the Sixth Annual Honors Convocation, October 15, 1941 


T is the custom for the President of the Student Body 

to address a few remarks at the Honors Convocation. 

It is fitting, for so often we are lectured to rather than 

given an opportunity to express our own thoughts. Some day 

America will awaken to the realization that youth is more 

sinned against than sinner. Youth is not to blame that it 

has gone astray. Youth is not to blame that it stands in a 
specialized age—mystified, confused and distracted. 

The students of this generation have been subjected to a 
bombardment of bitter cynicism. In recent years, many men 
of penetrating intelligence have been busy blowing to bits, 
almost every combination of words which express high human 
aspirations. We have lived in an age when brilliant novelists 





have made cynicism their profession. We have lived in an 
age when many of the nation’s teachers joined in this cult 
of cynicism, in brief, we have grown up in an age in which 
men have thought it clever to be cynical. 

In face of this, it is no wonder that we have drifted un- 
consciously into the fallacious position of viewing the ac- 
tivities of the human race through the glasses of complete 
cynicism. This distortion of the past does not improve our 
ability to understand the present. 

The time will come when the state of apparent madness of 
a part of the human race will no longer be fashionable. 
Meanwhile, those of us who recognize the worth of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual fruits of our western world must 
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become convinced of the part education is bound to play 
in a world returned to its senses. 

There are certain fundamental values which in this skepti- 
cal age we have been too ready to throw over. Instead of 
losing these values we should seek to recapture positive 
values, we should seek for some definite direction. 

May I urge you my fellow students of William and Mary 
to use your college education in seeking and maintaining 
worthy ideals. 

In older times this thought was in the minds of everyone 
who had the privilege of attending college—those were the 
days in which men were measured by their personal qualities 
and two older qualities not often heard of today—the quality 
of righteousness and the quality of faith. 

In the Chapel of this college there is a plaque dedicated 
to the memory of that great Law Chancellor, George 
Wythe— 

“Erected as a tribute to his courage, ability, uprightness 
and purity.”” What an inspiration it is to study under men of 
that character. In large measure the greatest products of our 
colleges are due as much to such qualities in their teachers 
as to the scholarly attainments of these men. 

In times past I am sure the great and mighty fields of 
purely formalized knowledge were always subordinate— 
the controlling conceptions had to do with values—values 
which they believed to be universal and which by faith they 
considered eternal. 

Is not the perpetuation of these great values the real 
work of a college in a Democracy? 

Most of you will agree that education in the United 
States today should undertake the great responsibility of 
making democracy meaningful. It has to teach its youth the 
kind of life in which the nation believes—the principles and 
ideals which the people hold priceless. ‘The primary purpose 
of education then, will be to lead the young people to under- 
stand, to appreciate and to live the kind of life for which we 
as a people have been striving throughout our history. 

Instead, today much of our thinking has gone along the 
lines destructive of values—too much of our education has 
been destructive and without moral purpose. Now that the 
job of destruction is done, it is time to come back and seek 
to recapture the virtues we have lost. 

We in America are on the verge of a new cycle of values. 
It is easy to understand how wars and turbulent times such 
as today draw people into such a realization. 

Our way of life in America will continue only if the young 
people and the oncoming generations believe in it. 

No nation can be great at any time, no nation can survive 
in these times, unless it has a vivid sense of its purpose, a 
clear perception of its ideals and an enthusiastic devotion to 
them. The students of America are seeking desperately for 
a great cause to which they can devote their lives. You and 
I want something in which we can believe whole-heartedly. 
We are not soft, we are ready to respond to a challenge that 
means hardship, sacrifice, and struggle. 

The Democratic ideal by its very nature appeals to the 
finest and best in youth—who want to think seriously and 
act nobly. We as young people are ready and eager to 
share in Democracy when we catch the vision. 

Maybe we students want to know just what Democracy 
really is. For several generations youth has not been stabil- 
ized in a democratic way of life. We encountered the post- 
war dilemma and all the economic, moral and religious 
changes that came with it. Young people faced the de- 
pression, unemployment and all its shortcomings. Now it is 
being asked to fight for a Democracy in which it has not 
found stability in the past. 


Students have a right in a democracy to expect that per- 
sonality will develop and that an individual may have the 
opportunity to live a full life. Students in America have a 
right to expect a place to work with a possibility of marriage 
and security for the family. 

We have the right to expect that there will be an integrity 
of governmental policy that will secure us work, decent liv- 
ing standards, and provision for old age. Finally, we have 
a right to expect of our democratic country—spiritual teach- 
ing and atmosphere. 

Nothing is more difficult than the road to learning, and 
it cannot be made smooth by intellectual capacity alone. It 
can be successfully traversed only by those capable of de- 
veloping and exercising the sterner virtues—courage, honesty 
and constant self-sacrifice. 

The aforementioned qualities essential to learning are pre- 
cisely those which must characterize the citizens of a success- 
ful democracy. The failures of some nations in the last few 
years can be attributed directly to the absence of such qual- 
ities. We can readily see the failure has been primarily moral, 
resulting from unwillingness to face difficulty, from lack of 
courage, and from an avoidance of responsibility. 

We as students of the College of William and Mary 
must learn to hold fast to a firm and definite faith—that 
there is a difference between right and wrong which cannot 
be destroyed by a negative philosophy. We must make dis- 
tinction between truth and lie, between courage and coward- 
ice, between moral initiative and cynical irresponsibility. 
Such a belief is essential to the fulfillment of the ideals of a 
college whether in time of emergency or in days of peace 
to which we look forward. 





Oral Interpretation of Literature 


In American Colleges and 
Universities 


By MARGARET ROBB 


“There is a noticeable dearth of books on the history of 
speech in the United States. As a result, students and 
teachers often fail to realize that speech has a background 
E and that its family history is a long and 
honorable one.” 


So begins Miss Robb’s Preface. Her work is a historical 
study of the methods used in teaching speech, especially the 
art of oral interpretation. She has surveyed the subject 
extensively; the more important teachers and their methods 
are described and critically analyzed; the major trends in 
speech teaching are shown in their relation to the general 
background of the period; and the pattern is traced by which 
the methods of speech instruction evolved from 1750 to the 
present. 


For the purposes of this study Miss Robb defines oral inter- 
pretation as ‘‘oral reading, with or without memorization, 
which has as its purpose, communication of the intellectual 
and emotional content of literature to an audience.” 


“Miss Robb has contributed a valuable section to a much- 
needed comprehensive history of speech instruction.” 
—ProOFEssoR LESTER ‘THONSSEN 
College of the City of N. Y. 
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Business As Usual 


EVERYONE IS MORE IMPORTANT TO HIS COUNTRY THAN TO HIMSELF 


By W. J. CAMERON of Ford Motor Company 
Broadcast on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour over the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, November 2, 1941 


E rightly judge other nation’s morale by the way 

they sustain their normal life under abnormal stress. 

As evidence of the British people’s morale, their 
motto “‘business as usual” is often cited and admired. What 
does this oft abused and much discussed phrase mean? What 
ought it to mean? 

In this country “business as usual” means preserving the 
process of production and distribution that support any effort 
this nation may make. It does not mean retaining things 
that never were essential to the nation’s life, nor is it a petu- 
lant protest against unavoidable readjustments; rather it 
indicates a clear perception that if we are to have anything 
to defend and something to defend it with, the sources of 
essential civilian supply must be kept at highest efficiency, 
for they are also the sources of essential military supply. 
How else do we get defense? Food, clothing, medicines, 
machine tools, raw materials, transportation, housing, reli- 
able information by newspaper and radio—all these are 
defense essentials and all of them are products of “business 
as usual.” Automobiles, for example, are now as necessary 
as shoes; how could defense workers get to the shops with- 
out shoes or automobiles? The nation is justly proud of its 
speed in enlarging its defense production plants, but how 
was that enlargement made possible ?—only by using more 
and more of the things produced by “business as usual’’! 

Since defense calls upon the whole vast variety of Amer- 
ican skills and energies, the idea at the root of this motto 
should have the effect of making us all emergency conscious. 
Some of us are called to work directly and exclusively for 
defense, in the armed forces or in industry. Others of us 
are given defense work to carry along with our own. But 
most of us find ourselves left with just the ordinary daily 
job. That is, while Government is working to defend the 
American economy, most of us have the not less important 
duty of keeping the American economy going. It is not so 
glamorous a post by far, but those assigned to it should be 
helped to understand that it is just as essential and just as 
patriotic as any military or naval post and that the tens of 
millions of daily transactions of production and exchange 
are absolutely indispensable to the nation’s economic health 
and vigor. 

If this were only a 30-day emergency we could all drop 
everything for its duration and hie us away to the camps, 
but since it promises to Jast, and since civilian work has 


a higher ratio of importance to military work than ever 
before, we take a practical view of it. In Napoleon’s time 
two soldiers in the field could be supplied by oe civilian. 
Today, in mechanized warfare, the work of 18 ‘civilians is 
required to maintain one soldier in the field—the ratio be- 
tween soldier and civilian has been just that heavily reversed. 
Surely this suggests that the economic process that supplies 
our armies, is not a secondary matter. 

We have the smaller businessman particularly in mind 
tonight. Although he is part of the very backbone of our 
service of supply he is often the first to be imperiled by the 
first sharp emergency restrictions. The importance of smaller 
businesses as sources of employment and production is likely 
to be overlooked in our haste—with rather costly conse- 
quences sometimes. It must not happen here as it has else- 
where that small independent industries shall be uninten- 
tionally ruined and then be gobbled up and monopolized by 
syndicates that always lie in wait for such profitable wreck- 
age. Businessmen who produce usable, life-sustaining wealth 
are, in their way, as important to the State as statesmen are 
in their way; statesmen would have little scope for action, 
armies would have little to defend and nothing to defend 
it with, were it not for these men. 

However, no difficulty, no hindrance, can relieve us for 
one moment from our duty. Meeting difficulties in these 
times is part of the citizen’s soldierly service. Just now 
everyone is more important to his country than to himself. 
Let every manufacturer and merchant, big and little, know 
that every piece of goods produced and exchanged for neces- 
sary use is a pulse beat denoting the stronger heartbeat of 
our national economy. Let him know that profiteering is a 
form of disloyalty and avoid it by keeping prices close to 
costs and controlling costs as far as he can. In that mind, 
for the country’s sake, we shall endure the initial maladjust- 
ments in hope of their speedy correction, and we shall look 
upon our business service as our station in the defense line. 

The President has spoken; the Congress is acting; the 
national policy is clear. It now becomes our duty as Busi- 
nessmen, as Shopmen, as Citizens in every walk of life, 
to mobilize our energies wholeheartedly and unitedly behind 
the Chief Executive in full support of the nation’s emergency 
defense program. Disunity is confusion, it is also encourage- 
ment to the arch-aggressors of the world; but Right is might, 
and Unity is the strength that wields it. 
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